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AFRICA 


CHAP.  I. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  NEGRO  NATIONS 
BETWEEN  THE  RIVERS  SENEGAL 
AND  GAMBIA. 

The  country  situated  between  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  is  occupied 
by  four  principal  nations — the  Wolofs, 
the  Sereres,  the  Mandingoes  and  the 
Pulahs  or  Fulahs. 

The  blacks  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Goree 
are  Wolofs,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
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of  a large  portion  of  the  west  coast  of 
the  continent.  The  Wolofs  are  tall 
and  well  shaped,  and  the  handsomest  of 
the  Negro  race  in  Africa.  They  have 
curled  woolly  hair,  with  much  more 
prominent  noses  than  the  other  blacks ; 
some  of  them  indeed  are  rather  aqui- 
line. Their  lips  are  thick,  but  not 
excessively  so : they  hold  their  heads 
high,  and  have  a bold  look,  yet  their 
features  indicate  a mild  disposition  and 
win  confidence.  They  are  in  general 
honest,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faith- 
ful. The  women  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  shape  and  are  not  destitute  of 
gracefulness  and  elegance.  The  sweet- 
ness of  their  voices  imparts  a powerful 
charm  to  the  Wolof  language  whichds 
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sonorous  and  easy  to  be  learned.  They 
are  cleanly  and  attentive  to  their  dress, 
but  nevertheless  have  in  common  with 
all  other  blacks  a peculiar  smell  which 
is  extremely  disagreeable  to  Europeans. 
The  Wolofs  are  Mahometans  and  min- 
gle the  grossest  superstitions  with  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  that  reli- 
gion. 

A people  called  Laobehs,  whose  man- 
ners resemble  those  of  the  gypsies,  in 
Europe,  are  found  intermixed  with  the 
Wolofs.  Leading  a roving  life  and 
having  no  permanent  habitations,  their 
only  em.ployment  is  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  vessels,  mortars,  and  bed- 
steads. When  they  remove  to  a new 
situation,  they  select  a well  wooded  spot, 
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fell  a few  trees,  form  huts  with  the 
branches,  and  work  up  the  trunks.  For 
this  privilege  they  pay  a kind  of  tax  to 
the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  they 
fix  their  quarters.  They  are  said  to 
possess  considerable  wealth  though  their 
appearance  denotes  abject  poverty. 
Both  men  and  women  are  mostly  ugly 
and  very  slovenly  : yet  the  latter  are  in 
great  request  among  the  Negroes,  from 
a notion  that  the  favours  of  fortune  are 
a certain  consequence  of  such  a con- 
nexion. Tf  the  Laobehs  have  not  the 
features,  neither  have  they  the  stature 
of  the  Wolofs,  whence  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  they  are  of  a distinct  race 
from  the  other  Negroes.  They  enjoy 
exemption  from  military  service  : they 
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are  idolaters,  speak  the  Pulah  lan- 
guage, and  like  the  gypsies,  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes.  The  only  animals 
they  possess  are  asses  upon  which  they 
travel.  In  their  peregrinations  they 
collect  the  dung  of  cattle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fires,  round  which  both 
sexes  spend  their  leisure  time  in  smok- 
ing. 

The  Sereres  are  believed  to  be  colo- 
nies of  the  Guiola  nation  which  still 
exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
various  resemblances  in  language,  man- 
ners and  customs.  From  this  once 
powerful  but  now  almost  annihilated 
nation,  proceeded  several  centuries  ago 
colonies  which  peopled  the  sea-coast  as 
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far  as  Cape  Roxo,  and  spread  consider- 
ably inland.  One  subdivision  of  these 
was  denominated  Nones  Sereres.  The 
Sereres  inhabit  the  country  of  Salum, 
Baol,  Sine,  and  a small  part  of  Cayor. 
Though  subjected  by  the  Wolofs,  they 
have  not  become  blended  with  that 
nation,  and  if  they  have  made  but  slight 
efforts  to  recover  their  liberty,  they 
have  however,  retained  their  peculiar 
language,  manners,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion, which  last  seems  to  be  no  other 
than  fetichism  ; though  they  admit  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  the  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil,  and  believe  in  the 
immortality  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul.  They  are  more  savage  and  perhaps 
less  susceptible  of  civilization  than  the 
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Wolofs,  though  they  are  not  so  indolent 
and  more  addicted  in  particular  to  agri- 
cultural occupations.  Their  skin  is 
neither  so  black,  nor  are  their  features 
so  regular  as  those  of  the  Wolofs. 

The  Mandingoes,  who  are  spread 
over  the  country  of  Bambuk  and  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia,  where  they  have 
formed  several  powerful  states,  are 
sprung  from  a great  nation  occupying 
the  country  beyond  the  sources  of  that 
river.  These  blacks,  intelligent,  sup- 
ple, cunning,  equally  skilful  and  inde- 
fatigable in  commercial  pursuits,  have 
embraced  Mahometanism,  which  has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  cara- 
vans, and  which  they  have  not  a little 
contributed  to  dhFuse  over  great  part  of 
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Africa.  They  are  of  a black  colour^ 
intermixed  with  yellow.  Their  features 
are  regular,  and  their  disposition  frank, 
generous,  and  hospitable.  The  women 
are  handsome,  and  their  features  are 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  those  of  the 
Wolofs,  to  whom  they  are  not  at  all 
inferior  in  gracefulness. 

The  Fulahs  or  Pulahs,  whose  origin 
has  already  been  described,  occupy  the 
country  of  Bondu,  and  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
They  are  a colony  of  that  great  nation 
by  which  a large  portion  of  the  north  of 
Africa  is  peopled.  The  Fulahs  of  the 
Senegal  are  partly  black  and  partly  red. 
The  former,  though  not  so  black,  differ 
but  little  from  the  other  Negroes,  and 
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seem  to  be  the  relics  of  the  conquered 
nation  3 they  are  generous,  robust,  and 
good  soldiers.  The  others,  of  a copper 
colour,  and  of  a weak  constitution,  have 
long,  meagre  faces,  large  arched  noses, 
and  lank  hair.  They  are  intelligent, 
but  indolent,  crafty,  perfidious,  and 
cruel — a disposition  which  the  Fulahs 
of  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  derive 
perhaps  from  the  Moors,  their  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  they  have  an  habitual 
intercourse,  and  whose  religion  they 
have  embraced.  They  are  very  zealous 
Mahometans. 

The  language  of  these  people  is  soft 
and  pleasing  to  the  ear ; the  letters  f and 
T are  seldom  employed  in  it.  The 
Pulah  women  are  slender  and  handsome 
figures;  their  eyes  are  very  fine  but 
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languishing,  and  their  voices  soft.  Their 
airs  are  pathetic,  and  they  sing  in  a 
tasteful  and  pleasing  manner. 

Beyond  the  sources  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia  is  an  extensive  and  very 
populous  country,  called Bambara.  Most 
of  the  slaves  sold  at  Galain  and  on  the 
river  Gambia,  come  from  this  country* 
Many  of  the  children  of  this  nation 
remain  at  the  Senegal,  and  become 
domestic  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  be  sold  except  for  crimes.  These 
Negroes  are  not  so  black  as  the  Wolofs ; 
they  have  round  heads,  very  curly  hair, 
coarse  features,  flat  noses,  high  cheek- 
bones, thick  lips,  and  bandy  legs.  They 
are  stupid,  superstitious,  robust,  indus- 
trious, faithful,  and  good-tempered. 
Their  language  is  rude  and  savage. 
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CHAP.  IJ. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  monarchical  government  prevails 
in  most  of  the  countries  treated  of  in 
these  volumes  3 but  the  power  of  the 
prince  is  every  where  balanced  by  that 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  he  can  under- 
take nothing  of  importance  without 
consulting  them.  These  vassals  are  the 
governors  of  provinces,  whose  posts  are 
almost  always  hereditary,  and  who, 
having  a particular  interest  in  sparing 
the  countries  under  their  command, 
defend  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
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the  sovereign.  Almost  all  the  states  of 
this  part  of  Africa  are,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  a species  of  feudal  system,  and 
in  some  of  them  even  the  authority 
of  the  chief  is  so  circumscribed,  that 
the  form  of  government  approaches 
nearer  to  aristocracy  than  to  a mo- 
narchy. 

It  is,  therefore,  erroneously,  that  most 
travellers  and  writers  on  these  countries 
have  represented  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  as  the  most  odious  despotism: 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  the  facts 
which  they  adduce  in  proof  of  their 
assertion  are  not  calculated  to  refute 
the  statements  here  advanced : for  those 
facts  relate  to  a class  of  persons  who 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
people. 

The  population^  of  most  of  the  states 
of  Africa  is  composed  of  two  classes  of 
inhabitants,  free  men  and  slaves  : the 
former  dwell  in  the  villages  and  hamlets, 
the  latter  follow  the  princes,  grandees, 
and  opulent  individuals  wherever  they 
go,  and  are  attached  to  their  fortunes. 
These  slaves  have  either  been  taken  in 
their  childhood,  or  born  in  the  habita- 
tions of  their  masters  and  never  known 
any  other  protectors.  They  cannot 
dispose  of  their  own  persons,  nor  are 
they  ever  sold  by  their  masters,  unless 
for  some  crime.  The  power  of  the 
great  consists  in  the  number  of  these 
slaves,  which  the  chiefs,  in  order  to 
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render  that  power  the  more  formidable, 
are  constantly  striving  to  augment. 
On  those  in  whom  they  have  the  greatest 
confidence  they  confer  particular  offices 
in  their  household ; these  are  the  domes- 
tics of  the  prince.  One  has  the  title  of 
high  steward  of  the  palace,  fara-caha, 
another  that  of  chief  huntsman,  fara^ 
caye^  a third  is  his  cupbearer,  and  so 
on.  These  domestics  or  slaves,  when 
they  possess  the  confidence  of  the  prince, 
frequently  enjoy  considerable  influence 
in  the  state,  and  are  flattered  and  ho- 
noured by  the  great  vassals,  who  find  it 
to  be  for  their  interest  to  conciliate 
their  good-will,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign:  but  on,  the 
other  hand,  when  these  attendants  have 
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fallen  into  disgrace  with  their  master, 
they  are  frequently  precipitated  from 
the  post  of  honour  and  sold  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  people  are  quiet  enough  while 
they  pay  their  taxes  regularly,  and  above 
all  ill  those  provinces,  the  governors 
of  which  are  powerful  or  bold  enough 
to  make  the  sovereign  fear  and  respect 
them.  If  a thinly  inhabited  province 
prospers  by  its  industry,  and  refuses  to 
pay  the  imposts  laid  upon  it,  such  a 
country  must  expect  to  be  pillaged,  and 
to  draw  upon  itself  all  the  calamities 
that  vengeance  and  jealousy  can  inflict. 

The  power  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces is  moderated  like  that  of  the 
prince  by  a council  of  notables ; so  that 
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amon^  most  of  tlie  tribes  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  we  meet  with  an  order  and 
institutions  indicating  a certain  progress 
in  civilization. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Among  the  Wolofs  the  princes  or 
their  representatives  are  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  cases  that  can  be  visited 
by  heavy  punishment.  When  the  prince 
is  about  to  administer  justice,  a mat  is 
spread  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  He  seats 
himself  upon  it,  accompanied  by  five 
or  six  counsellors,  in  whom  he  places 
the  most  confidence.  The  contending 
parties  plead  their  own  cause  and  then 
withdraw,  leaving  the  prince  to  delibe- 
rate with  his  council.  Judgment  is 
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pronounced  and  carried  into  immediate 
execution.  Robbery,  adultery  and  mur- 
der, are  punished  with  slavery.  The 
profit  is  divided  between  the  injured 
party  and  the  sovereign,  who  receives 
the  largest  share.  The  only  indulgence 
sometimes  granted  to  the  culprit  is  to 
allow  him  to  furnish  a slave  in  his  stead  ; 
but  this  favour  is  very  rarely  shown, 
and  the  severity  with  which  the  sen- 
tence is  generally  executed  renders 
crimes  rather  uncommon. 

Persons  suspected  of  sorcery  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
An  eye-witness  of  this  ceremony  thus 
describes  it.  The  accused  was  bound  to 
a tree  in  the  open  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  of  Portudal ; near  him 
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was  a very  brisk  charcoal  fire,  in  which 
an  iron  about  six  inches  long  was 
heated.  When  all  the  people  had  assem- 
bled, the  fitor,  one  of  the  prince’s  offi- 
cers, took  up  the  iron  with  a pair  of 
pincers  and  held  it  before  the  culprit : 
the  latter  boldly  passed  his  tongue  three 
times  over  the  iron,  and  then  exposed 
it  to  the  view  of  the  bystanders.  The 
marks  of  the  red  hot  iron  appeared  but 
too  plainly  upon  it,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  sold.  Some  nevertheless 
come  off  triumphantly  from  this  trial, 
either  as  it  is  believed,  because  they 
use  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which 
prevents  the  effect  of  the  fire,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  because  they  are 
favoured  by  the  chiefs  of  the  village. 
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The  ordeal  by  water  is  also  practised. 
Some  Negroes  accustom  themselves  to 
drink  great  quantities  at  a time ; and  it 
is  related  that  Charles  Cornier,  mayor 
of  Senegal,  swallowed  ten  quarts,  which 
he  threw  up  again  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience. 

In  these  countries  the  only  cases  that 
require  the  interference  of  justice  are  of 
a criminal  nature.  The  land  being 
common  property  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  all,  quarrels 
respecting  possessions  are  unknown, 
and  any  petty  differences  that  arise  are 
terminated  either  by  single  combat  or 
by  the  interference  of  the  elders. 

Causes  are  laid  before  the  prince  by 
the  chief  officer  of  justice,  who  assumes 
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tlie  title  of  gueraf  pinky  and  wlio  has 
the  superintendence  over  all  the  inferior 
judges,  styled  guerafs.  Every  village 
of  any  consequence  has  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  impossible  to  define  precisely 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction.  Their 
power  varies  according  to  the  influence 
which  they  enjoy.  Their  chief  duty  is 
to  decide  petty  disputes  and  to  investi- 
gate more  important  causes  and  report 
upon  them  to  the  chief  judge.  These 
public  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
prince  or  by  his  agents » 

Among  the  Mandingoes,  in  every  con- 
siderable town  there  is  a chief  magis- 
trate, called  the  alcade,  whose  office  is 
hereditary,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
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preserve  order,  to  levy  duties  on  travel- 
lers, and  to  preside  at  all  conferences  in 
the  exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  These 
courts  are  composed  of  the  elders  of  the 
town  of  free  condition,  and  are  termed 
palavers ; and  their  proceedings  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air  with  sufficient 
solemnity.  Both  sides  of  a question  are 
freely  canvassed,  witnesses  are  publicly 
examined,  and  the  decisions  which  fol- 
low, generally  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  audience. 

As  the  Negroes  have  no  written  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  the  general  rule  of 
decision  is  an  appeal  to  ancient  custom ; 
but  since  the  system  of  Mahomet  has 
made  so  great  progress  among  them. 
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the  converts  to  that  faith  have  gradually 
introduced,  with  the  religious  tenets, 
many  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
Prophet ; and  where  the  Koran  is  not 
found  sufficiently  explicit,  recourse  is 
had  to  a commentary  called  Sharra, 
containing  a complete  exposition  or 
digest  of  the  Mahometan  laws  both  civil 
and  criminal,  properly  arranged  and 
illustrated. 

This  frequency  of  appeal  to  written 
laws  with  which  the  Pagan  natives  are 
necessarily  unacquainted,  has  given  rise 
in  their  palavers  to  what  we  should  little 
expect  to  find  in  Africa,  professional 
advocates  or  expounders  of  the  law,  who 
are  allowed  to  appear  and  to  plead  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  much  in  the  same 
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manner  as  counsel  in  the  law  courts  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  Mahometan 
Negroes  who  have  made,  or  affect  to 
have  made  the  laws  of  the  Prophet  their 
peculiar  study,  and  who  are  not  always 
surpassed  in  the  arts  of  confounding 
and  perplexing  a cause  by  the  ablest 
pleaders  in  Europe.  While  Mungo 
Park,  from  whom  the  preceding  obser- 
vations are  extracted,  was  at  Pisania,  a 
cause  was  heard  which  furnished  the 
lawyers  with  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  dexterity.  An  ass 
belonging  to  a Serawoolli  Negro,  had 
broken  into  a field  of  corn  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Mandingo  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  great  part  of  it.  The 
Serawoolli  thereupon  called  a palaver. 
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or  as  we  should  say,  brought  an  action, 
to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
beast,  on  which  he  set  a high  value. 
The  defendant  admitted  that  he  had 
killed  the  ass,  but  pleaded  a set-off, 
insisting  that  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  by  the  ravage  in  his  corn  was 
unequal  to  the  sum  demanded  for  the 
animal.  To  ascertain  this  fact  was  the 
point  at  issue,  and  the  learned  advocates 
contrived  to  puzzle  the  cause  in  such  a 
manner,  that  after  a hearing  of  three 
days,  the  court  broke  up  without  coming 
to  any  determination  upon  it,  and,  adds 
the  traveller,  a second  was,  I 

suppose,  thought  necessary. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IMPOSTS  AND  REVENUES  OP  THE 
SOVEREIGN. 

In  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
sea-coast,  or  upon  rivers  frequented 
by  the  Europeans,  the  revenues  of 
the  sovereign  consist  of  the  du- 
ties or  customs  which  he  receives 
from  the  whites,  the  plunder  of  ves- 
sels that  are  wrecked,  and  the  im- 
posts levied  upon  his  subjects.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  customs 
demanded  from  the  Europeans,  are 
paid  for  the  right  of  procuring  salt 
from  the  salt-works,  and  supplies  of 
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provisions,  wood,  and  water,  on  tlie 
coast,  and  for  liberty  to  traffic  in  gum, 
slaves,  or  any  other  commodity.  These 
customs  were  originally  very  low,  but 
they  have  been  successively  increased 
through  the  weakness  of  the  whites, 
who  always  comply  with  the  importu- 
nities of  the  Negroes,  and  thus  suffer 
the  latter  to  claim  as  a right  what  was 
at  first  on  their  part  but  mere  gene- 
rosity. 

The  right  of  pillage  rests  on  no  other 
foundation  than  the  claims  of  the  Ne- 
groes, who  have  always  maintained, 
that  every  vessel  belonged  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country  on  the  coast  of 
which  it  might  be  wrecked.  Several 
governors  of  the  Senegal  entered  into 
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palavers  with  the  darnel  of  Cay  or,  who 
possesses  the  greatest  tract  of  coast,  to 
persuade  him  to  relinquish  his  preten- 
sions to  such  of  the  king’s  ships  as 
should  happen  to  be  in  this  predicament. 
He  always  returned  evasive  answers  ; 
but  not  the  least  accommodation  could 
ever  be  obtained  for  merchant  vessels. 
The  sum  paid  for  the  ransom  of  each 
sailor  was  fifteen  bars  (nearly  two 
pounds  sterling),  and  twice  as  much 
for  an  officer.  In  an  interview  which 
the  Chevalier  de  Bou filers  had  with  the 
darnel  in  1786,  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
consent  that  a delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  allowed  to  the  crews 
of  such  vessels  as  should  strike,  to  try 
to  get  them  off  again.  An  opportunity 
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soon  offered  for  putting  this  article  of 
the  treaty  in  execution.  A vessel 
which  had  lost  her  anchors  in  a violent 
squall,  while  her  whole  crew,  except 
two  men,  were  on  land,  was  driven  on 
shore  near  the  village  of  Dacar,  oppo- 
site to  Goree.  The  Negroes,  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  but  by  the  timely 
assistance  of  a detachment  of  French 
troops  dispatched  from  Goree,  she 
floated  off  with  the  next  flood-tide,  and 
was  carried  into  the  road  of  Goree,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  darnel. 
That  prince  soon  afterwards  claimed 
the  vessel  in  spite  of  the  stipulation, 
and  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
break  the  treaty,  and  to  declare  war 
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against  the  French,  which,  however, 
he  was  in  a short  time  obliged  to  ter- 
minate. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  ARMY — MANNER  OF  MAKING 
WAR — PILLAGE. 

Each  State  is  divided  into  several 
governments.  Those  who  are  invested 
with  the  chief  authority  over  them  do 
not  hold  it  of  the  prince ; they  are 
merely  his  vassals.  The  power  is  he- 
reditary in  each  family.  Among 
the  Wolofs  these  chiefs  are  styled 
lamanes,  a very  ancient  title  which  ex- 
isted before  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchies. Each  lamane  keeps  in  his 
service  a certain  number  of  soldiers 
wdiom  he  furnishes  with  arms  and 
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horses.  Several  remain  about  his  per- 
son, and  are  then  maintained  at  his 
expense;  the  others  reside  in  the  vil- 
lages ; but  are  obliged  to  march  when- 
ever they  are  required.  They  have  no 
regular  pay,  but  presents  are  made  to 
them,  and  they  have  a share  in  the  booty 
that  is  taken  in  war.  The  fidelity  of 
these  soldiers  frequently  makes  the 
lamanes  so  many  petty  tyrants,  who 
oppress  the  people.  At  the  command 
of  the  sovereign,  they  and  their  train 
are  obliged  to  take  the  field,  and  to  join 
what  are  called  the  King’s  slaves,  that 
is  the  persons  of  his  household.  In  case 
of  invasion  all  the  people  are  required 
to  take  up  arms. 

Soldiers  have  a particular  dress,  com- 
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posed  of  a tunic  of  orange-coloured  cotton 
cloth,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  an  opening 
at  the  top  for  the  head  to  pass  through. 

This  tunic  is  covered  with  grisgrls, 
wrapped  and  sewed  in  scarlet  cloth  or 
leather,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Negroes,  render  them  invulnerable — 
They  wear  cotton  drawers  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  tunic,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving,  Vol.  ii.  p.  41.  The  cap, 
sometimes  yellow?  at  others  blue  or  red, 
is  adorned  with  the  hair  of  elephants’ 
tails,  or  with  the  claws  of  lions  or  tigers. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  are  armed  with 
muskets  and  pistols,  purchased  from 
the  Europeans.  The  others  have  only 
zagayeSy  or  lances,  clubs,  sabres,  bows 
made  of  bamboo,  quivers  furnished  with 
barbed,  and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows. 
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The  poison,  said  to  be  very  deadly,  is 
prepared  from  a shrub  called  koona,  (a 
species  of  echites),  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  woods.  The  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  when  boiled  with  a small  quantity 
of  water,  yield  a thick  black  juice,  into 
which  the  Negroes  dip  a cotton  thread  ; 
this  thread  they  fasten  round  the  iron  of 
the  arrow,  in  such  a manner  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extract  the  arrow, 
when  it  has  sunk  beyond  the  barb, 
without  leaving  the  iron  point  and  the 
poisoned  thread  in  the  wound.  It  is 
cured  by  eating  and  applying  pounded 
ground-nuts  to  the  wound.  The  cavalry, 
composed  of  picked  men,  are  better 
armed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate>  Vol. 
ii.  p.  56. 

The  Negroes,  when  they  fight  with 
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one  another,  display  great  bravery,  but 
they  can  never  withstand  the  whites, 
unless  the  latter  suffer  themselves  to  be 
enticed  into  the  woods . In  their  battles, 
each  grapples  hand  to  hand  with  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  endeavours  to  throw 
him  down.  Frequently  without  ever 
using  any  other  weapon,  they  fire  a few 
musket-shot,  and  the  fall  of  a dozen 
men  decides  the  contest.  The  van- 
quished betake  themselves  to  flight,  and 
the  victors  conduct  their  prisoners  to 
their  chief. 

A sovereign  is  seldom  made  prisoner; 
he  is  either  put  to  death  by  the  enemy, 
or  prevails  upon  some  of  his  attendants 
to  perform  that  friendly  office  for  him 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  ffee-men 
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taken  prisoners  are  frequently  ransomed 
by  their  families,  who  give  a more  ro- 
bust slave,  or  perhaps  two,  in  exchange 
for  each,  Such  prisoners  as  were  pre- 
viously slaves  are  rarely  ransomed,  and 
are  then  sold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  most  frivolous  causes  are  fre- 
quently made  the  pretexts  for  war  3 and 
as  a campaign  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
seven  or  eight  days,  the  army  never 
takes  with  it  any  supply  of  provisons, 
but  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  villages, 
whether  belonging  to  friend  or  foe, 
through  which  it  passes. 

In  the  interior,  in  those  countries 
where  the  huts  are  built  of  earth,  the 
Negroes  surroimd  the  villages  with 
walls  and  fortifications  of  mud  and 
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wood ; they  have  even  fortresses,  called 
fata,  with  battlements,  which  enable 
them  to  sustain  sieges  and  to  make 
vigorous  resistance. 

There  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa  another 
kind  of  warfare,  the  object  of  which  is 
nothing  but  plunder.  It  is  engaged  in 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves  to  sell  to  the  Europeans,  and 
usually  takes  place  on  the  coniines  of 
states.  The  villages  at  a distance  from 
the  centre,  and  on  the  borders  of  forests, 
frequently  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  and 
with  the  more  reason,  as  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
with  which  they  are  incessantly  threa- 
tened, and  of  which  they  are  frequently 
the  victims.  These  villages,  in  some 
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measure  independent,  are  plundered  by 
the  two  bordering  powers  ; and  their 
predatory  expeditions  are  conducted  in 
he  following  manner 
The  prince  determines  with  his  coun- 
cil what  place  to  surprise.  Troops  are 
collected,  but  the  purpose  of  their  as- 
semblage is  kept  profoundly  secret : 
they  march  the  whole  night,  and  some- 
times several  successive  days,  without 
knowing  the  place  of  their  destination. 
The  march  is  so  regulated  that  they 
arrive  at  day-break  at  the  village,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  decreed:  they 
surround  it  just  when  the  women  are 
beginning  to  pound  millet,  and  the  men, 
invited  by  the  coolness  of  the  air,  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  sleep . They  enter. 
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and  fall  upon  the  surprised  and  terrified 
inhabitants.  Such  as  make  any  resist- 
ance are  massacred,  the  others  are 
loaded  with  chains  and  divided  among 
the  prince  and  his  vassals,  by  whom 
they  are  sent  to  the  different  European 
factories  to  be  sold. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants 
of  a village,  apprized  by  their  friends  or 
countrymen  who  are  about  the  prince, 
contrive  to  avoid  the  impending  danger. 
When  a Negro  learns  that  his  village  is 
threatened,  he  sneaks  away,  and  informs 
the  people  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
whose  operations  are  frustrated,  either 
because  their  attack  is  repulsed  with 
bravery,  or  because  the  people,  retiring 
into  the  woods  with  their  battle,  leave 
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behind  in  their  huts  such  persons  only 
whose  age  and  infirmities  protect  them 
from  slavery. 

In  the  interior,  depredations  of  this 
kind  are  often  committed  by  governors 
of  provinces,  and  sometimes  by  villages, 
familes,  and  even  by  individuals,  who  bear 
a grudge  against  some  not  very  distant 
village  of  a different  nation.  Such  ex- 
peditions are  generally  undertaken  after 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  harvest  is  got 
in ; they  are  frequently  followed  by  re- 
prisals, and  hence  results  a continual 
state  of  petty  warfare  between  nations. 

A curious  fact  connected  with  a hos- 
tile expedition  of  the  French  against  the 
Pulahs  of  Futatoro,  is  thus  related  by 
M.  Mollien : 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  M.  Ribet,  at  the  head  of  twenty^ 
five  European  soldiers  and  four  hundred 
Senegal  Negroes,  had,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, plundered  all  the  Pulah  villages 
bordering  upon  the  river.  On  reach- 
ing Gaet,  one  of  their  large  towns,  not 
a Negro  appeared  to  oppose  them, — • 
The  inhabitants  were  all  concealed 
behind  their  palisades,  and  thus  en- 
trenched fired  upon  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time  two  field -pieces,  which  Ribet 
had  brought  with  him,  made  great 
havoc  among  the  Pulahsj  but  at  the 
moment  when  he  thought  himself  cer- 
tain of  victory,  a bull  leaped  over  the 
palisades  and  furiously  rushed  upon 
his  men.  A divinity  descending  from 
%3 
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heaven  could  not  have  produced  a 
stronger  effect.  The  Negroes  of  the 
Senegal,  persuaded  that  their  lives  de- 
pended on  that  of  the  hull,  stopped  the 
French  soldiers  who  were  about  to  fire 
at  him,  exclaiming  that  if  they  killed 
the  animal,  all  sorts  of  misfortunes 
would  infallibly  overwhelm  them.  The 
stratagem  of  the  Pulahs,  for  it  was 
they  who  had  let  loose  the  bull,  was 
completely  successful.  The  Negroes 
dispersed  and  fled  in  confusion  towards 
the  vessels • The  twenty-fi  ve  Europeans 
who  accompanied  M.  Ribet,  would  have 
thought  it  a disgrace  to  run  away  from 
blacks ; unsupported,  they  sustained  the 
fire  of  six  thousand  Pulahs,  and  fell 
victims  to  their  bravery. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

RELIGION. 

The  religion  most  widely  diffused 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Senegal,  and  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Gambia,  is 
the  Mahometan.  It  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Moors,  who,  as 
much  from  policy  as  from  attachment 
to  their  faith,  have  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  extend  it.  Through  its  means 
they  have  obtained  free  access  to  the 
Negro  nations,  and  secured  to  them- 
selves the  greatest  part  of  the  commerce 
with  their  countries. 
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Most  of  the  Negroes,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  professing  Mahometanism,  are 
not  very  rigid  observers  of  its  precepts ; 
they  have  not  renounced  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  if  they  submit 
to  circumcision,  it  seems  to  be  rather 
as  an  operation  of  cleanliness,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
than  as  a religious  act. 

The  Mahometan  Negroes  celebrate 
annually  four  great  festivals,  called 
gamoriy  coreh^  tabaskl,  and  tampcara. 

The  first,  which  is  regulated  by  the 
new  moon,  happens  about  the  end  of 
December  or  the  beginning  of  January. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  moon,  the 
gumots  beat  their  drums : balls  and 
dances  of  armed  men  take  place  every 
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day;  each  person  appears  in  his  best 
attire,  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  coun- 
try give  entertainments  to  their  vassals 
and  dependents.  The  last  three  days 
are  the  most  brilliant,  and  it  is  then  also 
that  spirituous  liquors  are  drunk  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

The  tabaski  is  the  Easter  of  the 
Negroes  : it  is  preceded  by  a month’s 
fast,  called  bairam  or  ramadan.  During 
the  month,  the  marabouts  and  such  of 
the  blacks  as  wish  to  appear  devout, 
observe  most  strictly  the  fast  prescribed 
by  the  law,  and  eat  nothing  in  the  day 
time : some  even  carry  their  scruples 
so  far  as  not  to  swallow  their  spittle 
till  sun-set,  after  which  they  make 
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ample  amends  for  the  abstinence  of  the 
day* 

The  tahaski  and  the  coreJi  are  cele* 
brated  with  the  same  rejoicings  as  the 
gamon^  excepting  that  at  the  first-men* 
tioned  of  these  festivals  several  oxen 
are  killed,  and  distributed  among  the 
common  people.  The  cor  eh  is  held  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  tampcara,  which  falls  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  is  distinguished 
by  a custom  which  is  annually  repeated, 
and  is  kept  up  by  the  imposture  of  some 
of  the  Negroes  and  the  credulitj  of 
others.  During  this  festival,  among 
the  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
there  appears  a personage  to  whom 
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tliey  give  tlie  name  of  Tampcara.  The 
Negroes,  who  know  not  whence  he 
comes  or  whither  he  goes,  consider  him 
as  a supernatural  being,  to  whom  they 
pay  the  profoundest  respect.  He  never 
appears  but  at  night,  yet  at  all  times 
his  door  is  open  to  the  women.  Their 
husbands  must  not  manifest  the  least 
sign  of  jealousy : the  slightest  murmur 
would  draw  upon  them  the  displeasure 
of  Tampcara,  who  would  not  fail  to 
make  them  feel  it  most  severely  by  his 
emissaries.  Such  is  the  influence  which 
this  Tampcara  possesses,  that  he  is  not 
afraid  to  defy  the  authority  of  princes 
themselves:  in  short,  he  is  allowed  to 
do  whatever  he  pleases,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  given  by 
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M.  de  Veiinbre,  a French  gentleman, 
formerly  resident  on  the  Gambia : — 

In  177b,  says  he,  I was  at  the  factory 
of  Albreda,  ^vith  five  Negroes  only,  who 
were  attending  me,  when,  at  two  o’clock 
one  morning,  Tampcara,  accompanied 
by  two  hundred  men,  made  his  appear- 
ance. My  people,  who,  on  any  other 
occasion,  would  have  attempted  to  make 
some  resistance,  fled  at  the  name  of 
Tampcara,  and  I was  left  by  myself. 
The  troop  was  armed  with  javelins, 
muskets,  and  daggers,  and  their  chief 
had  a sabre.  Nothing  but  the  greatest 
firmness  could  save  me  at  this  juncture. 
The  pretended  dsemon  audaciously  de- 
manded a great  quantity  of  goods  out 
of  the  warehouses  committed  to  my 
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care,  and  on  my  refusal  he  made  two 
cuts  at  me  with  his  sabre,  which  I par- 
ried with  my  sword.  I told  him,  in  bad 
Wolof,  that  I would  call  my  people  and 
order  them  to  fire  at  him,  if  he  did  not 
instantly  depart : and  after  some  discus- 
sion I gave  him  to  understand,  that  out 
of  regard  for  his  person,  I would  agree 
to  present  him  with  three  muskets  and 
some  brandy.  He  then  retired  quietly, 
and  by  this  small  sacrifice  I got  rid  of 
him.  As  these  assemblages  are  held 
only  at  night,  I caused  some  of  Tamp- 
cara’s  companions  to  be  apprehended 
the  following  day  and  put  in  irons  till 
my  property  should  be  restored!  They 
admitted  the  violence  and  robbery,  but 
alleged  in  their  justification  that  they 
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had  but  obeyed  the  eommands  of  Tamp- 
cara.  I succeeded,  however,  in  reck)- 
vering  my  muskets,  and  took  the  best 
precautions  for  preventing  similai-  out- 
rages in  future. 

To  counterbalance  the  power  of  Tamp- 
cara,  who  seems  to  favour  the  women, 
tlie  Mahometan  Mandingoes  have  their 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  whose  mysteries  are 
celebrated  only  in  the  night-time.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year,  a great  noise 
proceeding  for  several  nights  from  a 
certain  wood,  announces  his  coming, 
and  gives  notice  to  the  men  to  go  and 
receive  him.  Mumbo  Jumbo  at  length 
appears  : he  makes  a hideous  figure 
dressed  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  -pro- 
vided with  a stick.  He  is  preceded 
by  his  band.  The  women  meanwhile 
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assemble  in  the  midst  of  the  village, 
range  themselves  in  a circle  and  with 
fear  await  his  arrival.  Songs  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  instruments  are 
presently  heard  : and  Mumbo  Jumbo 
sings  a very  pleasing  air,  which  will  be 
found  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
and  to  which  the  men  and  women 
answer  in  chorus.  The  most  profound 
silence  follows  the  singing.  Mumbo 
Jumbo  sits  down  and  points  out. such 
of  the  women  whose  conduct  during 
the  preceding  year  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. They  are  dragged  away,  tied 
to  a post,  stripped,  and  scourged  with 
more  or  less  severity  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offences,  by  Mumbo^ 
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who  is  provided  with  a rod  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  formidable  personage,  is 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  culprits  or  a friend 
of  his:  but  the  secret  of  the  institution 
has  been  so  carefully  preserved  that  a 
king  who  was  coaxed  by  a young  wife 
to  communicate  it  to  her,  was  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  to  put  to  death 
all  his  wives  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
traying what  their  companion  might 
have  imparted  to  them.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  the  contrivance  is  not 
designed  merely  for  a check  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  women,  but  that  Mumbo 
Jumbo  has  more  than  once  braved  the 
power  and  curbed  the  ambition  of  a 
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despotic  prince.  The  dress  which  he 
wears  may  be  seen  in  many  places  hang- 
ing up  in  trees. 

The  Sereres,  though  subject  to  the 
Mahometan  Wolofs,  have  preserved 
their  religion  and  their  peculiar  customs. 
They  believe  in  a Supreme  Omnipotent 
Being,  since  they  sometimes  address 
their  prayers  to  Imn  : but  they  have 
very  few  external  signs  of  religion. 
Being  compelled  to  admit  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  they  con- 
ceive that  the  former  continues  to 
hover  for  a long  time  about  its  late 
abode,  that  it  subsists  upon  a subtile 
matter  which  evaporates  from  the  food 
presented  to  it,  and  that  it  afterwards 
passes  into  some  body  or  other,  ani- 
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mate  or  inanimate.  Hence  their  respect 
for  lizards,  various  species  of  serpents, 
and  certain  trees.  When  they  are  in 
trouble  they  pretend  to  call  forth  the 
dead  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  3 
are  careful  to  gratify  their  supposed 
desires  when  they  have  appeared  to 
them  in  a dream  3 and  give  into  all  the 
erroneous  notions  that  superstition  can 
engender. 

The  Negroes  in  general  swear  by  the 
name  of  God  — Arbaca  y Alla,  The 
greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  them, 
and  which  cannot  be  washed  away  but 
with  blood,  is  to  reflect  upon  their  pa- 
rents or  ancestors.  An  African  will 
sooner  forgive  a blow  than  a term  of 
I’eproach  applied  to  his  ancestors  or  to 
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her  who  gave  him  birth.  Strike  me, 
but  do  not  curse  my  mother/^  is  a com- 
mon expression  even  among  the  slaves. 

They  are  charitable,  as  much  from 
natural  disposition  as  from  religion : 
but  in  Africa  no  other  beggars  are 
to  be  seen  than  the  blind,  who,  as- 
sembling in  greater  or  less  number, 
make  their  daily  rounds  in  the  villages, 
singing  verses  of  the  Koran.  Millet 
and  other  things  are  given  to  them; 
these  they  put  into  a little  bag  which 
they  carry  at  their  back,  and  as  they 
go  away  loudly  proclaim  the  praises  of 
their  benefactors. 

The  Negroes  are  prejudiced  against 
doing  any  thing  on  a Friday.  If  they 
are  forced  to  set  out  on  a journey  on 
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that  day,  they  will  presently  stop 
under  a tree  and  there  halt  till  it  is  over. 
Every  Negro  has  his  lucky  or  unlucky 
days  in  the  week.  The  unexpected 
meeting  with  an  animal  or  any  object 
is  taken  for  a favourable  or  unfavourable 
omen. 

They  believe  in  spectres,  and  fre- 
quently tell  of  a prince  who  dwells  in 
the  river  Senegal,  and  sometimes  deigns 
to  show  himself  3 and  also  of  a croco- 
dile, a good-natured,  generous  creature, 
which  lives  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  river,  and  carries  off  all  the 
Negroes  he  can  seize,  in  order  to 
make  them  partakers  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

The  Negroes  in  general,  to  whatever 
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nation  they  belong,  believe  in  a Su- 
preme Being  and  a future  life ; but  if 
they  are  closely  questioned  on  these 
subjects,  they  wave  the  conversation, 
and  consider  as  frivolous  all  questions 
relating  to  matters  so  far  above  the 
reach  of  their  understanding. 

They  calculate  years  by  the  number 
of  rainy  seasons,  or  by  remarkable 
events,  the  months  by  the  moon,  and 
divide  the  days  into  morning,  noon,  and 
evening.  At  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  then  newly 
created,  they  recite  a short  prayer, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  to  express 
thanks  to  the  Deity  for  favours  received 
during  the  ^ast  moon.  They  await 
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with  impatience  the  appearance  of  the 
new  one ; but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  less  from  a religious 
principle  than  because  the  return  of 
that  luminary  brings  with  it  a renewal 
of  their  pleasures. 

They  are  terrified  by  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  they  consider  as 
the  effect  of  magic  : the  stars  never 
engage  their  attention.  They  have  no 
notion  of  astronomy  or  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  A French  writer  says,  that 
he  several  times  questioned  the  Bour^ 
Salum  on  this  subject : he  drew  in  the 
sand  the  figure  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  considered  as  much  more  extensive 
than  the  neighbouring  states,  but  was 
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at  a loss  where  to  place  the  sea  and 
Europe.  This  prince  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed a good  understanding,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  Negroes  as  extremely 
well  informed. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

MARABOUTS — GRISGRIS. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the 
talhes  or  Moorish  priests.  The  mara-^ 
bouts,  in  Wolof  senme,  or  Mahometan 
negro  priests,  are  only  disciples  of  the 
Moors,  and  have  a great  resemblance 
to  them  3 for  which  reason  we  shall  be 
obliged  occasionally  to  repeat  in  our 
description  of  the  one  what  we  have 
said  concerning  the  other. 

The  marabouts  in  general  more  so- 
ciable and  more  civilized  than  the  rest  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Their 
morals  appear  to  be  austere,  and  their 
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manner  reserved  ' they  never  speak  hut 
in  parables  and  comparisons,  which 
render  their  conversation  tedious  and 
tiresome.  They  are  addicted  to  com- 
merce and  affable  to  strangers  3 but 
implicit  confidence  must  not  be  reposed 
in  these  friendly  appearances  : extreme 
hypocrisy  enables  them  to  plan  and 
execute  the  most  horrible  revenge  on 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  their  displeasure. 

They  strictly  observe  the  fast  of  Ra- 
madan, never  drink  strong  liquors,  con- 
sider the  hog  as  unclean,  and  pray  five 
times  a day.  While  at  prayers,  they 
turn  toward  the  east,  sometimes  raising 
their  hands  to  heaven,  at  others  pros- 
trating with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
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and  at  others  again  kneeling  in  profound 
meditation.  They  put  off  their  gar- 
ments when  repeating  the  prayer  called 
mlum  from  the  frequent  repetition  in  it 
of  the  Arabic  words  solum  malicum^  sig- 
nifying— I salute  thee.  Lord  ! Women 
are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
solum y neither  do  they  join  in  the 
prayers  offered  up  at  certain  periods  of 
the  month. 

When  several  marabouts  are  assem- 
bled, the  eldest  of  them  begins  the 
prayer  and  the  others  repeat  it  after 
him  in  a loud  voice. 

They  always  intermarry  among  one 
another  j their  children  become  mara-- 
bouts  like  their  fathers,  so  that  there 
are  whole  villages  of  persons  of  this 
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.profession.  Their  mosque^  called  in 
the  Mandingo  language  mmoura,  is  an 
uncovered  inclosure  of  straw,  forming 
an  oblong  square,  at  the  farther  side  of 
which  is  a quadrangular  recess  for  the 
priest  who  leads  off  the  prayer,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  engraving  opposite  to 
this  page.  All  of  them,  on  entering, 
perform  their  ablutions,  washing  their 
hands  and  face  with  fresh  water.  When 
they  have  no  water  for  these  ablutions 
they  use  sand,  but  never  employ 
sea-water,  which  they  deem  a pollu- 
tion. They  make  a point  of  ransom- 
ing all  persons  of  their  own  profession 
from  slavery. 

Their  knowledge  extends  to  reading 
3^nd  writing  Arabic,  and  the  medicinal 
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use  of  certain  plants.  The  urine  of 
the  dromedary,  burned  cotton-seeds, 
butter,  and  earth  diluted  in  water,  are 
their  chief  topical  applications,  and 
notwithstanding’  the  simplicity  of  these 
remedies,  they  are  tolerably  succesful 
in  their  treatment  of  surgical  cases. 

If  the  patient  is  in  a very  dangerous 
state,  they  besmear  him  with  a black 
substance  resembling  pitch,  which  they 
bring  in  a little  pot : they  cover  the 
dying  with  grisgris,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  will  of  heaven. 

Their  children  learn  by  fire-light  les- 
sons from  the  Koran,  which  their  fathers 
write  for  them  on  boards.  As  they 
grow  older,  they  exercise  themselves 
ill  copying  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
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Mahometans,  which  they  carry  with 
them  in  all  their  journeys. 

The  marabouts  owe  the  high  respect 
in  which  they  are  held  to  the  grisgris, 
in  Wolof,  ter  eh,  and  in  Mandingo, 
saphi,"^  with  which  they  supply  their 
ignorant  countrymen.  These  charms 
consist  of  passages  from  the  Koran, 
which  the  Negroes  profoundly  venerate, 
enclosed  in  little  cases  of  morocco 
leather.  They  are  adapted  alike  to 
all  wants  and  to  all  fears.  The  darnel 

* It  is  a singular  circumstance,  tliat  a nation 
so  far  distant  from  this  part  of  Africa  as  the 
Morlachiaus  should  wear  the  same  kind  of 
charm ; and  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
their  name  for  it,  zapi,  should  so  closely  cor- 
respond with  the  term  used  by  the  Maiidingoes. 
— See  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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of  Cayor  has  so  many  as  to  load  two 
camels  with  them  when  he  goes  to 
war.  Some  are  made  to  protect  the 
wearer  from  musket-balls,  and  they  are 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  large, 
containing  two  or  three  quires  of  paper, 
and  forming  a kind  of  shield,  the  virtue 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
serve  to  show : — 

A marabout  brought  a grhgris  to  a 
Frenchman,  boasting  that  it  was  a safe- 
guard against  fire-arms.  He  offered  to 
sell  it  for  five  bars,  or  about  twelve 
shillings.  The  Frenchman  agreed  to 
buy  it  on  condition  that  the  marabout 
should  submit  to  a trial  of  its  efficacy 
in  his  own  person.  The  terms  were 
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accepted.  The  Frenchman  loaded  his 
piece  with  small-shot  instead  of  ball. 
At  the  distance  of  forty-five  paces  he 
fired ; the  marabout,  overcome  with 
fear,  instantly  fell,  not  without  receiving 
fifteen  or  eighteen  shot,  and  afterwards 
insisted  that  the  white  was  a sorcerer. 

There  are  grisgris,  the  price  of  which 
amounts  to  the  value  of  several  slaves. 
Some  are  known  to  have  cost  five  oxen. 
They  are  made  into  necklaces,  or  bound 
round  the  head ; they  are  worn  also  in 
the  hair,  at  the  hands  and  feet,  or  fas- 
tened to  the  clothes.  They  are  of  all 
shapes,  and  of  all  sizes.  The  very 
horses  and  dromedaries  have  them  tied 
round  their  necks  ; they  are  fixed  over 
doors  and  in  the  huts ; and,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Sereres,  a Negro  is 
rarely  seen  without  some  of  them  at- 
tached to  his  dress.  A grisgris  which 
has  been  worn  in  war,  and  the  owner  of 
which  has  returned  unhurt,  is  never  sold, 
whatever  price  may  be  offered  for  it. 

The  marabouts  pretend  that  they  can 
recover  any  thing  that  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  and  the  communication  which 
they  keep  up  with  one  another  causes 
them  to  be  frequently  successful  in  their 
researches.  They  also  pretend  to  be 
able  to  predict  future  events.  Having 
drawn  various  lines  in  the  sand,  they 
appear  to  be  meditating  on  them,  and 
then  tell,  in  the  style  of  parables,  what 
they  fancy  they  can  discover  in  them. 
To  give  their  benediction,  they  spit 
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thrice  in  a person’s  hand,  at  the  same 
time  laying  their  own  upon  his  head, 
and  muttering  certain  mysterious  words. 
So  tenacious  are  they  of  their  reputation 
for  predicting  what  is  to  happen,  that  if 
they  foretel  that  such  or  such  a hut  will 
be  burned  at  a certain  time,  they  will 
set  it  on  fire  themselves,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  prediction. 

The  Negroes  hold  these  priests  in 
such  veneration,  that  the  princes  always 
have  some  of  them  at  their  courts. — 
They  serve  them  in  the  capacity  of  am- 
bassadors to  the  neighbouring  sove- 
reigns, accompany  them  to  war,  give 
them  their  benediction  at  the  moment 
of  battle,  and  sign  treaties.  Even  in 
time  of  war,  the  marabouts  frequently 
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pass  from  one  country  into  another 
without  feeling  any  apprehension  of 
being  made  slaves. 

The  Negroes  attribute  virtues  not  only 
to  grisg7ns  composed  of  the  passages  of 
the  Koran,  but  also  to  small  bits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  to  the  hair  of  the 
elephant,  lion,  and  hyena,  to  the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  tiger,  to  the  heads  of 
eagles  or  other  birds  of  prey,  and  to 
the  horns  of  oxen,  all  of  which  they 
enclose  in  leather  of  different  colours. 
They  consider  them  as  emblems  of 
strength  and  courage,  which  remind 
them  incessantly  of  the  virtues  of  the 
accomplished  man,  and  serve  them  for 
models  of  valour  and  bravery.  The 
fishermen  wear  strings  of  shells  fastened 
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round  their  waists,  as  a protection 
against  the  voracity  of  sharks. 

Mungo  Park  relates,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  master  of  the  hut  where 
he  had  lodged,  begged  of  him,  at  his 
departure,  a lock  of  his  hair.  He  had 
been  told,  he  said,  that  white  men^s  hair 
made  a saphi,  that  would  give  to  the 
possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  white 
men.  I had  never  before  heard/* 
says  he,  of  so  simple  a mode  of  edu- 
cation, but  instantly  complied  with  the 
request;  and  my  landlord’s  thirst  for 
learning  was  such,  that  with  cutting  and 
pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  of  my  head 
pretty  closely,  and  would  have  done  the 
same  with  the  other,  had  I not  signified 
my  disapprobation  by  putting  on  my 
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hat,  and  assuring  him  that  I wished  to 
reserve  some  of  this  precious  merchan- 
dize for  a future  occasion.’^ 

The  master  of  another  house  where 
the  same  traveller  was  entertained,  on 
learning  that  he  was  a Christian,  imme- 
diately thought  of  procuring  a sapht, 
and  for  this  purpose  brought  out  his 
walha,  or  writing-board,  promising  the 
traveller  a supper  if  he  would  write  him 
a saphi,  to  protect  him  from  wicked 
men.  The  proposal  was,  at  the  moment, 
of  too  great  consequence  to  be  refused. 
Park,  therefore,  wrote  the  board  full 
from  top  to  bottom ; on  which  his  land- 
lord, to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole 
force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing 
from  the  board  into  a calabash  with  a 
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little  water,  and  having  said  a few 
prayers  over  it,  drank  this  powerful 
draught : after  which,  lest  a single  word 
should  escape,  he  licked  the  board  till 
it  was  quite  dry. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

MARRIAGE. 

Among  the  Wolofs,  when  a young 
man  wishes  to  obtain  a girl  in  marriage, 
the  family  of  the  latter  meet  in  the 
public  place  of  the  village.  The  young 
couple  are  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
relatives.  The  man  makes  his  offers, 
which  consist  of  gold,  merchandize, 
oxen,  and  slaves.  The  business  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  affair  settled  like  an 
ordinary  bargain.  The  consent  of  the 
girl  is  not  necessary  for  marriage : if 
she  refuses  after  being  promised  by  her 
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parents,  and  is  given  to  another,  th^ 
first  lover  is  authorised  to  claim  her  for 
his  slave.  When  the  parties  sre  agreed, 
the  lover  pays  down  the  stipulated  price  j 
and  the  same  evening,  or  by  day-break 
next  morning,  the  bride,  having  her  face 
covered  ^vith  a white  veil  of  her  own 
weaving,  and  surrounded  by  her  rela- 
tives, is  conducted  to  the  bridegroom^s 
hut.  The  festivities  on  the  occasion 
last  eight  days,  during  which  the  guests 
are  profusely  supplied  with  palm  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  liquors. 

Among  the  Sereres,  when  a young  man 
takes  a fancy  to  a girl,  and  has  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  family  to  their  union, 
he  summons  his  friends  to  assist  him  to 
carry  off  the  bride.  The  latter  shuts 
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herself  up  with  her  companions  in  her 
hut.  Here  they  stand  a regular  siege, 
and  it  is  not  till  they  have  made  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  that  the  place  is  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  assailants. 

In  Bambuk,  when  the  bride,  escorted 
by  her  family,  has  reached  the  door  of 
the  hut  of  her  future  husband,  she  takes 
off  her  sandals.  A small  calabash  full 
of  water  is  then  put  into  her  hand.  She 
knocks  at  the  door,  which  is  opened  to 
her,  and  finds  the  bridegroom  surrounded 
by  the  elders  of  his  family.  She  goes 
up  to  him,  falls  upon  her  knees,  and 
pours  the  water  contained  in  the  calabash 
over  his  feet,  which  she  wipes  with  her 
pagne,  in  token  of  submission. 

Besides  the  women  who  are  married 
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in  this  manner,  and  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate wives,  the  Negroes  take  as  many 
concubines  as  they  can  maintain,  and 
repudiate  them  when  they  please.  The 
children  of  the  latter  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  those  of  the  other  wives, 
nor  have  they  any  share  in  the  gifs  and 
favours  bestowed  by  the  father  upon  his 
legitimate  offspring.  The  property  left 
by  the  father,  however,  does  not  descend 
to  the  children,  even  though  legitimate, 
but  devolves  to  the  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  her  issue,  probably  from 
motives  of  distrust,  which  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  among  any  other  nation. 

The  first  wife,  lawfully  married,  is 
mistress  over  the  others,  but  she  loses 
her  rights  if  she  has  no  children.  In 
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general  these  women  live  in  great  har- 
mony together : the  established  custom 
serves  to  promote  peace  among  them  ; 
for  whatever  preference  a husband  may 
entertain  for  any  particular  one,  he  is 
obliged  to  share  his  time  equally  among 
all ; and  in  like  manner,  each  wife  is 
expected  in  her  turn  to  dress  her  hus- 
band^s  victuals,  and  perform  the  other 
menial  offices. 

Adultery  among  the  Negroes  is  pu- 
nished with  slavery.  Sometimes  the 
husband  who  has  obtained  proofs  of  his 
wife^s  infidelity  sacrifices  her  paramour 
to  his  rage.  The  wife  is  sold,  and  this 
punishment  is  indicted  with  the  greater 
rigour,  as  the  produce  is  divided  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  grandees  of  the 
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country.  The  husband  who  has  taken 
this  revenge,  collects  presents  to  the 
value  of  a slave,  falls  at  the  feet  of  the 
prince  and  resigns  himself  to  his  dis- 
cretion. If  the  latter  is  satisfied  with 
the  presents,  he  grants  him  his  pardon, 
if  not,  the  supplicant  is  thrown  into 
irons.  Every  man  who  is  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  pardon  in  this  man- 
ner, is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country  3 but  as  he  has  still 
reason  to  fear  that  he  shall  be  appre- 
hended there  as  a fugitive,  he  goes  into 
the  house  of  the  most  distinguished 
person  in  the  place,  falls  at  the  feet  of 
the  master  and  voluntarily  acknowledges 
himself  his  slave.  In  this  quality,  he 
can  never  be  sold,  and  is  considered 
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rather  as  part  of  the  family  than  as  one 
of  the  slaves.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  the  whole  family  of  the  culprit  is 
obliged  to  flee  the  country,  each  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime,  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  under  this  pretext  reduced 
to  servitude. 

Women,  instead  of  observing  a thou- 
sand precautions,  which  are  perhaps 
less  necessary  in  their  hot  climate  than 
with  us,  wash  themselves  and  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  born  in 
cold  water.  They  then  lay  them  upon 
a mat,  without  any  other  covering  than 
a cotton  cloth  loosely  thrown  over  them. 
When  they  are  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
old,  they  carry  them  about  on  their 
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backs,  placing  their  legs  astride,  and 
fasten  them  in  that  position  with  a cloth, 
which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a pet- 
ticoat for  the  mother,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  In  this  state 
they  keep  their  children  almost  the 
whole  day,  while  they  are  engaged  in 
their  usual  occupations.  The  bow  legs 
and  flat  noses  of  the  Negroes  are 
ascribed  in  the  country  to  this  practice, 
and  those  who  have  seen  these  infants* 
heads  and  faces  striking  continually 
against  their  mothers*  backs,  will  not 
hesitate  to  coincide  in  this  notion. 
They  frequently  suckle  them  for  two  or 
three  years. 

A child  receives  a name  when  it  is 
eight  days  old.  Among  the  Mandin- 
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goes  a paste,  called  degay  is  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  The  marabout  school- 
master recites  a prayer  over  the  degUy 
takes  the  infant  in  his  arms,  invokes 
the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  it,  mutters 
a few  words  in  its  ear,  spits  three  times 
in  its  face,  pronouncing  aloud  the  name 
that  is  given  to  it,  and  then  returns  it  to 
the  mother.  He  afterwards  divides  the 
dega  among  the  persons  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  sends  some  of  it  to  the 
sick,  if  there  be  any  in  the  place.  Among 
some  nations  the  infant  is  tattooed,  that 
is  to  say,  various  figures  are  marked  in 
an  indelible  manner,  upon  its  face,  im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony.  The 
people  of  Bambarra  are  all  tattooed. 

The  affection  of  mothers  for  their 
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children  is  unbounded,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  run  alone,  and  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  first  dangers  to  which 
infancy  is  exposed  5 but  after  that  they 
neglect  them,  and  bestow  no  trouble 
whatever  on  their  education.  The 
Mandingoes,  however,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule  ^ for  among  them,  mothers 
take  pains  to  develop  the  moral  facul- 
ties of  their  sons,  and  in  particular  to 
inculcate  in  them  a rigid  adherence  to 
truth. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  do  nothing 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  but  run  about 
and  sport  on  the  sands.  Such  as  live 
on  the  sea-shore  are  accustomed  to  be 
plunged  continually  in  the  water ; and 
these  exercises  strengthen  their  consti- 
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tutions  to  such  a degree  that  they  are 
almost  strangers  to  any  other  disease 
than  the  small-pox. 

The  Negroes  in  general  have  a much 
stronger  affection  for  their  mothers 
than  for  their  fathers.  This  arises 
from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which 
weakens  paternal  love  by  dividing  it 
among  the  offspring  of  different  wives, 
whereas  the  attachment  of  the  mother 
is  concentrated  on  a single  point. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. 

The  moment  a Negro  has  breathed 
his  last,  his  wife  runs  out  tearing  her 
hair,  and  by  her  cries  summons  her 
neighbours  to  join  in  her  lamentations, 
which  soon  bring  together  the  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  hut  of  the  deceased. 
They  incessantly  repeat  the  words  Oei 
manehl  ‘^Wo  is  me!”  which  excla- 
mation is  accompanied  with  every  de- 
monstration of  grief  and  affliction.  T wo 
or  three  marabouts  then  wash  the  body 
with  water  mixed  with  different  herbs. 
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and  rub  it  with  oil,  at  the  same  time 
repeating*  certain  prayers  in  Arabic. 
The  corpse  is  laid  upon  a bed  of  state 
and  covered  with  cloths ; each  person 
then  comes  and  addresses  the  deceased 
as  though  he  were  still  living.  In  a 
few  moments  they  all  retire,  saying 
dena,  ‘^he  is  dead.^^  Their  cries  do 
not  cease  till  the  next  day,  when  the 
corpse  is  removed  for  interment. 

Among  the  Wolofs,  the  body,  after 
being  wrapped  in  straw  mats  and  cotton 
cloths,  is  carried  by  two  men  to  the 
place  of  burial.  The  ceremony  is  attended 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  village,  the 
men  armed,  and  the  guiriots  beating 
drums  and  singing  the  praises  of  the 
deceased.  Women,  hired  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  set  up  loud  cries  and  shrieks. 
The  marabouts  whisper  some  words  in 
the  ear  of  the  corpse,  which  is  then 
deposited  in  a hole  of  an  oval  form,  and 
covered  mth  earth  and  stones  or  sur- 
rounded with  thorns  to  prevent  the 
wolves  and  hyenas  from  digging  it  up 
again. 

When  the  ceremony  is  over,  the 
women  return  howling  to  the  hut,  and 
only  cease  their  cries  to  pronounce  a 
panegyric  on  the  deceased.  They  enter 
the  hut,  where  they  are  complimented 
by  the  family  and  persons  present,  if 
they  have  performed  their  parts  well, 
and  are  treated  with  palm  wine  or  spi- 
rituous liquors.  For  eight  successive 
days  these  women  repair  at  sun-rise 
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and  sun-set  to  the  grave,  where  they 
renew  their  lamentations,  saying  to  the 
deceased : Hadst  thou  not  wives,  and 

arms,  and  horses,  andpipes,  and  tobacco? 
Wherefore  then  didst  thou  leave  us?^^ 
They  go  regularly  every  night  to  receive 
payment  for  their  services. 

During  the  eight  days  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  wido^v  remain  with 
her  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  her 
grief.  Each  has  his  food  and  palm 
wine  brought  to  him,  eats,  drinks,  and 
begins  again  on  the  arrival  of  a fresh 
supply. 

The  Sereres  build  a hut  under  ground, 
similar  to  those  in  which  they  live  5 in 
this  hut  they  place  a bed  on  w^hich  the 
corpse  is  laid.  The  top  of  the  hut  only 
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projects  above  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
with  earth  or  straw  5 over  it  are  generally 
fixed  the  lance,  bow,  and  arrows  of  the 
deceased,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
the  engraving.  They  take  cal*e  also  to 
place  at  his  feet  a pipe  and  tobacco,  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  and  half  a calabash 
containing  couscou*  Sometimes  too  they 
carry  the  same  things  for  several  days 
into  the  chamber  which  the  deceased 
used  to  occupy.  These  Negroes  believe 
that  the  soul  continues  for  some  time 
to  haunt  its  former  abode,  and  that  it 
afterwards  passes  into  some  other  body. 

On  the  very  day  of  interment,  that 
affliction,  of  which  they  exhibit  such 
strong  demonstrations,  is  suddenly  chan- 
ged into  mirth  and  joy.  At  the  sound 
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of  the  drums  of  the  guiriots,  all  begin 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and 
conclude  with  an  entertainment,  at  which 
they  drown  the  recollection  of  their  loss 
together  with  their  sorrows.  The  heirs 
of  the  deceased  sell  part  of  the  property 
left  by  him,  if  they  cannot  otherwise 
procure  brandy  and  other  liquors  to 
make  merry  with.  Four  or  five  days 
afterwards  the  nearest  relative  kills  an 
ox,  and  sends  part  of  it  to  the  poor  of 
the  village  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  At  the  entrance  of  his  hut  is 
suspended  one  of  the  animaPs  horns 
wrapped  in  linen,  together  with  certain 
passages  from  the  Koran  to  prevent  en- 
chantments. Over  some  graves  are 
placed  a pestle  and  mortar,  and  over 
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others  a lance,  bow,  and  arrows  ^ the 
former  denoting  the  grave  of  a woman, 
and  the  latter  that  of  a man.  The  Ne- 
groes hold  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  utmost  veneration,  and  never  dare 
to  destroy  them. 

Funerals  are  attended  with  some  other 
ceremonies,  according  to  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  person.  On  the  death  of  a young 
girl,  the  body,  after  being  washed  and 
rubbed  with  palm  oil,  is  dressed  in  all 
her  finery,  placed  upon  a bed,  and  a 
dance  follows,  all  the  movements  of 
which  seem  to  refer  to  the  deceased, 
who  is  then  interred  in  her  best  cloths. 

When  a young  man  dies,  his  comrades 
run  about  the  village  with  drawn  sabres, 
as  if  in  search  of  him,  and  clash  their 
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weapons  together  when  they  meet.  All 
funerals  conclude  with  an  entertainment 
and  ball,  for  such  is  the  termination  of 
even  the  most  mournful  of  ceremonies. 

The  Sereres  believe  that  the  dead 
possess  the  power  of  injuring  them. 
When  they  have  paid  the  last  duties  to 
a great  hunter  or  a celebrated  fisher- 
man, and  they  are  afterwards  unsuccess- 
ful in  fishing  or  the  chase,  they  sup- 
pose that  his  irritated  spirit  requires  to 
be  appeased.  But  if,  after  some 
prayers  have  been  said,  the  spell  still 
continues,  the  most  resolute  descends 
into  the  grave,  in  hopes,  that  by  certain 
charms  he  shall  overcome  the  spirit 
which  scares  away  the  game  or  the  fish. 
Sometimes,  suffocated  by  the  foul  air. 
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he  falls  a victim  to  his  generous  self- 
devotion.  Lucky  accidents,  by  render- 
ing the  fishery  or  chase  more  produce 
tive,  have  so  firmly  established  this 
prejudice,  that  nothing  would  be  capa- 
ble of  destroying  it. 

If  the  deceased  appears  to  any  of  the 
family  and  acquaints  him  with  his  wants, 
they  are  immediately  supplied.  If  he 
requires  clothes,  and  any  person  happens 
to  die  just  at  the  time  in  the  village, 
the  presents  are  interred  with  him  and 
he  is  charged  with  this  commission 
for  the  other  world : if  not,  they  are 
carried  at  once  to  the  grave  of  him  who 
demands  them. 

On  the  death  of  princes,  the  same 
ceremonies  are  observed  as  at  the  de- 
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cease  of  private  individuals,  excepting 
that  they  are  buried  in  their  own  habi- 
tations and  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
expired.  All  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
supported  their  dwelling  are  collected, 
and  an  enclosure  formed  with  them. 
This  enclosure  generally  contains  a 
large  vessel  full  of  brandy  or  palm  wine. 
Their  most  faithful  servants  or  subjects 
shave  their  heads  or  tear  their  hair. 
The  reigning  prince  celebrates  every 
year  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his 
predecessor : attended  by  his  whole 
court,  mounted  on  horseback,  he  visits 
the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  offering  up 
prayers  and  throwing  millet  into  the 
enclosure  which  surrounds  them.  This 
ceremony  is  followed  by  great  rejoic- 
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ings : the  grandees  assemble  to  display 
their  address  in  horse-racing,  and  to 
attend  the  dances  and  wrestling-matches 
which  take  place  on  the  occasion. 

If  a prince  is  killed  in  battle  one  of 
his  confidential  domestics  buries  him  on 
the  field,  but  the  spot  remains  unknown. 

Park  relates,  that  in  his  second 
journey  he  observed  a large  heap  of 
stones,  at  the  foot  of  a high  rocky  hill, 
near  the  town  of  Madina  in  Satadu.  On 
enquiring  about  it,  he  was  informed  that 
the  town  was  some  years  ago  stormed 
hy  the  Kaartans,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  this  hill. 
Some,  however,  were  killed  on  the  road, 
and  these  stones  were  collected  over  the 
grave  of  one  of  them.  He  was  told  that 
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there  were  live  more  such  near  the  hill, 
and  that  every  person  in  passing,  if  he 
belongs  to  the  same  family  or  contong, 
thinks  himself  bound  to  throw  a stone 
on  the  heap,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  friend.  These  heaps,  he  remarks, 
are  precisely  what  in  Scotland  are  called 
€airns. 
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CHAP.  X. 

HABITATIONS  AND  FURNITURE. 

Most  of  the  huts  of  the  Negroes  are 
round,  the  largest  being  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  The  frame-work  is 
constructed  with  young  palm  trees, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  are  dri- 
ven into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches.  These  poles 
are  bound  together  by  several  Hanes,  a 
kind  of  strong  creeping  plant,  which  is 
carried  round  the  circumference  of  the 
hut  3 and  the  intervals  between  them 
are  filled  with  reeds  placed  upright  and 
strongly  fastened  in  handfuls  with 
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stripes  of  undressed  leather.  The  roof, 
which  rests  upon  the  poles,  is  of  a coni- 
cal shape  and  thatched  with  reeds.  The 
huts  in  the  vicinity  of  Goree  are  much 
better  built  than  those  in  the  villages 
near  the  Senegal,  being  spacious  and 
airy,  and  the  roof  covered  with  straw, 
and  so  curiously  interwoven  with  the 
stalks  of  palm  leaves,  as  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  by  any  basket-work  produced 
in  Europe.  The  door  is  lofty  and  large  ; 
whereas  in  other  parts  the  huts  are 
always  full  of  smoke  and  have  doors 
not  more  than  three  feet  high.  In  these 
habitations  there  is  never  any  other 
aperture  than  the  door,  excepting  in 
such  as  belong  to  Negroes  who  have  in 
some  measure  adopted  the  manners  of 
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Europeans.  The  air,  having  a free  pas- 
sage through  these  straw  huts,  keeps 
them  cool  and  healthy. 

Each  hut  forms  but  a single  apartment, 
and  their  number  is  more  or  less  consi- 
derable according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  owner.  The  stable,  kitchen,  store- 
house, and  bedchamber,  occupy  so  many 
distinct  huts,  which  frequently  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  by  means  of 
small  uncovered  passages.  All  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  one  general  enclo- 
sure of  reeds  or  thorns,  and  the  whole 
is  denominated  a tapade.  The  poor 
have  but  two  huts  : one  of  them  is  used 
for  a kitchen  and  the  family  sleep  in 
the  other. 

The  dwellings  of  princes,  or  if  the 
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reader  prefers  tlie  term,  their  palaces, 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  habitations 
of  private  individuals  except  in  the 
number  of  the  huts  and  the  area  which 
they  occupy.  At  the  entrance  there  is 
a spacious  court,  at  the  door  of  which 
is  stationed  an  armed  sentinel.  The 
visitor  has  to  pass  through  several  courts 
to  reach  the  apartment  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  way  into  each  of  these  courts  is 
through  a hut,  which  serves  for  a guard- 
house. The  hut  of  the  sovereign  is  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  enclosed 
area  : close  to  it  is  a court  of  considera- 
ble extent,  where  he  frequently  gives 
audience.  On  the  right  and  left  are 
the  huts  of  his  wives,  those  of  the  mara- 
bouts and  of  his  attendants,  the  store”* 
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houses,  kitchens,  and  stables.  The 
residence  of  the  darnel  of  Cayor  at 
Gingis,  comprehended  at  least  eighty 
huts. 

The  annexed  plate  represents  a plan 
of  the  residence  of  the  Bour-Sine  at 
Joal.  A,  marks  the  entrance;  B,  the 
courts ; C,  the  hut,  communicating 
between  the  courts  and  wkere  guards 
do  duty ; D,  the  hut  of  the  Bom* ; 
E,  huts  for  his  wives  ; F,  the  court  where 
he  receives  ambassadors ; G,  that  in 
which  he  eats  ; H,  the  huts  of  his  ser- 
vants 3 I,  those  of  the  marabouts,  and  of 
his  other  attendants. 

In  the  evening  a fire  is  always  made 
in  the  sleeping  hut,  either  because  the 
intense  heat  of  day  is  succeeded  by 
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€old  damp  nights,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  bugs,  which  are 
very  troublesome,  with  the  smoke.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut 3 
the  smoke  at  first  affects  the  eyes,  but 
they  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
it.  Though,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
the  huts  are  built  of  straw  and  reeds, 
yet  as  care  is  taken  not  to  raise  a flame, 
accidents  from  fire  are  very  rare. 

Villages  are  composed  of  several 
tapades,  and  in  general  of  several  quar- 
ters, at  a considerable  distance  from  one 
another.  The  streets  are  always  so 
narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
enough  for  a man  to  pass  through  them 
on  horseback.  In  each  of  the  large 
villages,  and  especially  those  on  the 
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coast,  there  is  a large  shed  called  the 
bentang,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
a public  hall  or  town-house : it  is  com^ 
posed  of  interwoven  canes  and  is  gene- 
rally sheltered  from  the  sun  by  being 
erected  in  the  shade  of  some  large  tree. 
It  is  liere  that  all  public  affairs  are 
transacted  and  trials  conducted;  and 
here  the  lazy  and  indolent  meet  to 
smoke  their  pipes  and  hear  the  news  of 
the  day. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
huts,  which  are  every  where  of  the 
form  described  above,  are  built  of 
earth  beaten  up  with  chopped  straw. 
The  Negroes  frequently  make  a fire  in 
the  interior  of  them  to  burn  the  earth 
and  render  the  wall  more  solid.  The 
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inside  is  white -washed  with  a mixture  of 
hones,  calcined  and  pulverized,  and  gum- 
water.  Some  villages  are  surrounded 
with  walls,  having  battlements,  and  built 
with  such  solidity  as  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  hostile  attacks. 

The  villages  of  the  Fulahs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  arrangements  from 
those  of  most  of  the  other  nations  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  Their  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  their  houses,  though 
only  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  straw,  are 
always  kept  very  clean  and  neat  by  the 
women.  These  villages  are  surrounded 
by  lofty  palisades,  within  which  they 
grow  the  cotton  that  they  manufacture 
themselves  into  cloth.  On  the  outside 
of  these  enclosures  are,  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  plantations  of  maize,  and 
other  kinds  grain  3 and  on  tho  other, 
the  cattle,  driven  from  the  rich  pastures 
where  they  graze  in  the  day,  are  penned, 
for  security,  during  the  night.  In  the 
centre  of  this  space  stands  a watch- 
house,  which  enables  their  keepers  the 
more  easily  to  perceive  the  approa,ch  of 
robbers,  or  rapacious  beasts.  The 
whole  is  encompassed  by  a thick  fence 
of  strong  thorny  shrubs,  through  which 
there  are  two  entrances,  closed  with 
posts  and  cross-bars,  instead  of  gates. 
A view  of  one  of  these  villages  is  given 
in  the  annexed  engraving. 

No  where  do  we  meet  with  any  build- 
ing or  monument  designed  to  transmit 
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the  memory  of  any  remarkable  person 
or  event  to  posterity. 

The  furniture  of  the  Negroes  is  but 
scanty,  consisting  of  a bed,  called  gum- 
dlriy  formed  of  six  or  eight  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  forked  at  the  top 
to  receive  three  or  four  cross-pieces  of 
wood  that  support  a hurdle,  on  which 
are  laid  several  mats,  or  the  tanned  hide 
of  an  ox,  or  the  skin  of  some  ferocious 
animal.  Sometimes  there  is  in  a corner 
of  the  hut  a crazy  chest  for  stowing  away 
various  things. 

The  household  utensils  are,  a wooden 
mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  millet, 
some  wooden  bowls  or  halves  of  cala- 
bashes for  dressing  food,  and  a few* 
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unglazed  vessels  of  baked  earth,  and 
nearly  of  a spherical  form.  These 
vessels,  called  canaris,  are  used  for 
holding  water  and  making  couscou,  A 
large  wooden  ladle,  and  some  small 
gourds  cut  in  two,  which  serve  for 
measures,  spoons,  and  drinking  vessels, 
complete  the  stock  of  utensils  of  an 
ordinary  hut.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gambia  make 
very  pretty  mats  and  baskets  either  with 
straw  or  with  the  fibres  of  palm-leaves ; 
and  the  wealthy  Negroes  in  other  parts 
are  seldom  without  some  of  these  ar- 
ticles^ 

In  the  annexed  plate  are  represented 
the  following  implements : — a pestle  and 
mortar;  a table-mat;  a camri,  or  large 
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earthen  vessel  for  dressing  food  and 
holding  water;  a basket;  beaters  for 
giving  a gloss  to  stuffs ; and  a small 
bench  on  which  the  stuff  is  laid  to  un- 
dergo that  operation. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

CLOTHING. 

Almost  all  the  men  wear  the  same 
kind  of  dress.  It  consists  of  a pair  of 
drawers,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  puckered  round 
the  waist,  where  they  tie  in  front  with 
strings  ^ to  which  they  add  a shirt  or 
tunic,  open  at  top  for  the  head  to  pass 
through.  Over  the  tunic  is  thrown  a 
pagne  or  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  blue  or 
white,  two  yards  and  a half  wide  and 
one  broad  ^ but  this  pagne  is  never  used 
excepting  out  of  the  house  or  tapade 
Sometimes  it  covers  the  whole  body, 
roh.  in.  TL 
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at  others  it  passes  over  the  left  shoulder 
where  it  is  tied,  leaving  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  at  liberty.  When  the 
Negro  works  he  is  almost  naked  3 and 
when  he  goes  to  fish  he  has  seldom 
more  than  a small  piece  of  cloth  fas- 
tened round  his  waist.  The  common 
people  wear  caps,  which  cover  the  whole 
head  excepting  the  face,  and  tie  under 
the  chin : but  the  marabouts  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  have  others  of  a dif- 
ferent form,  which  are  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  adorn  their  hair 
with  grisgrls,  and  wear  on  their  feet 
leather  sandals  fastened  with  two 
thongs.  During  the  rainy  season  they 
have  very  high  wooden  sandals  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  the  wet.  The 
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military  habit  of  the  Negroes,  which  is 
a sort  of  orange-coloured  tunic,  has 
already  been  described.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  colour,  which  is  exclu- 
sively worn  by  the  soldiery,  the  dress 
of  the  blacks  is  always  indigo  blue  or 
white,  or  a cloth  striped  with  those  two 
colours,  but  never  of  any  other,  though 
their  pagnes  are  indeed  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  bordered  with  red  hnd  white 
woollen  stuff. 

The  Pulahs,  who  differ  from  the 
other  Negroes  in  their  features  and 
their  colour,  which  is  red,  have  long  hair, 
into  which  they  plait  a great  number  of 
small  mats  that  fall  down  over  their 
shoulders.  They  usually  wear  a large 
linen  cap  which  covers  the  cheeks,  and 
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the  top  of  which  ends  in  a point. 
These  caps  are  always  greasy  and 
dirty. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of 
two  pagnes  ; one,  a yard  and  a half  long, 
is  tied  round  the  waist  and  serves  for  a 
petticoat  5 and  the  other,  two  yards  and 
a half  long,  covers  the  shoulders,  and 
one  end  of  it  is  turned  up  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a mantle.  When  they  are 
in  action,  they  tie  the  latter  round  the 
neck,  leaving  the  arms  at  liberty,  or 
throw  it  aside  altogether.  Women 
in  easy  circumstances  frequently  wear 
under  this  pagne  a chemise,  which 
does  not  come  up  higher  than  the  bosom, 
and  has  no  sleeves. 

It  is  upon  their  head-dress  that  the 
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females  of  all  these  countries  bestow 
the  most  pains.  The  hair  on  the  top 
of  their  heads  is  in  general  cut  quite 
close  : that  behind,  which  is  naturally 
woolly,  they  comb  and  twist  in  small 
tufts  round  straws.  These  they  grease 
with  butter,  which  soon  gives  them  a 
disagreeable  smell.  Mter  some  time 
they  take  out  the  straws  and  the  hair 
is  left  in  a number  of  small  curia. 
Coral  beads  and  grains  of  gold  and 
silver  are  entwined  in  the  little  hair 
which  they  keep  in  front,  and  play 
about  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  A whole 
day  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  dress  the 
hair  in  this  form,  which  it  retains  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  Young  females 
adopt  a more  simple  style>  which  is  to 
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plait  the  hair  into  tresses,  which  they 
arrange  in  various  ways  upon  the  head, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  fron- 
tispiece. 

When  the  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
finished,  they  wrap  round  the  head 
three  or  four  stripes  of  linen,  each  four 
or  five  inches  broad,  and  about  two  yards 
long.  The  stripes,  stretched  upon  a 
stick  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  a foot,  in  the 
form  of  a truncated  cone,  which  is 
sometimes  covered  with  a coloured 
handkerchief. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
head-dress  varies.  In  Kasson,  the  ladies 
decorate  their  heads  in  a very  tasteful 
and  elegant  manner  with  white  sea- 
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shells.  In  Bondu,  the  head  is  encircled 
with  strings  of  white  beads,  and  a small 
plate  of  gold  is  worn  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar, 
the  women  raise  their  hair  to  a great 
height  by  the  addition  of  a pad,  which 
they  decorate  with  a species  of  coral, 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea  by  pilgrims 
returning  ftom  Mecca,  and  sold  at  a 
high  price. 

The  gold  ornaments  of  the  women 
are  in  general  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  weight  than  their  workmanship. 
They  are  massy  and  inconvenient,  par- 
ticularly the  ear-rings,  which  are  com- 
monly so  heavy  as  to  pull  down  and 
lacerate  the  lobe  of  the  ear ; to  avoid 
which  they  are  supported  by  a thong 
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of  red  leather,  which  passes  over  the 
head  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The 
necklace  displays  greater  fancy ; and 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  different 
beads  and  plates  of  gold  is  the  great 
criterion  of  taste  and  elegance.  When 
a lady  of  consequence  is  in  full  dress, 
her  gold  ornaments  may  be  worth  alto- 
gether from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  ster- 
ling. In  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume 
the  figure  marked  1,  represents  a brace- 
let, 2,  a necklace,  and  3,  an  ear-ring. 

To  heighten  the  animation  of  their 
eyes,  they  stain  the  lids  with  black  lead, 
and  redden  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  with 
the  juice  of  an  herb  similar  to  the  henna 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  continually 
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rubbing  their  teeth,  which  are  extremely 
white,  with  a small  stick  of  tamarind- 
wood,  which  they  call  sotioUy  and  which 
they  hold  between  the  lips,  like  a tooth- 
pick. 

Instead  of  setting  off  their  shape  to 
the  best  advantage,  females  load  their 
waists  with  thirty  or  forty  rounds,  either 
of  the  vertebrae  of  sharks,  or  of  beads 
of  all  kinds  and  colours,  many  of  them 
being  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg.  These 
beads  are  placed  next  to  the  skin,  and 
when  they  walk  make  a clinking,  which 
denotes  a woman  of  fashion.  According 
to  Mollien,  they  also  wear  small  silver 
bells,  and  he  observes  : If  diamonds 

draw  attention  in  Europe  to  the  females 
who  wear  them,  the  women  of  Futatom 
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attract  not  less  notice  by  the  jingling 
made  by  these  bells  when  they  walk.  In 
every  country  coquetry  has  invented 
some  expedient  for  captivating  the  eye 
and  pleasing.’^  The  females  who  oc- 
casioned this  remark  were  the  sister  and 
niece  of  his  guide,  a marabout^  whom  he 
describes  as  having  oval  faces,  fine  fea- 
tures, elegant  and  graceful  figures,  and 
a skin  as  black  as  jet.  I was  charmed,’* 
he  proceeds,  with  the  modesty  of  these 
women  5 whenever  I looked  at  them  they 
cast  down  their  eyes,  and  covered  their 
faces  with  their  muslin  veils.  I thought 
it  my  duty,  as  a gallant  Frenchman,  to 
praise  them  to  my  marabout ; but  this 
African  philosopher  whispered  to  me  : — 
You  cannot  imagine  how  deceitful  the 
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women  of  our  country  are  3 this  modesty 
which  they  affect,  joined  to  the  beauty 
of  their  features,  and  the  lively  passion 
they  seem  to  feel  for  their  lovers,  in- 
flames the  latter  to  such  a degree,  that 
they  eat  them  up — meaning  that  they 
ruin  them;  Thus  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  here  as  in  Europe.”  The  style  of 
dress  is  nearly  the  same  among  difierent 
nations.  Some  of  the  Sereres  have  a 
practice  of  filing  their  teeth  to  make 
them  sharp-pointed. 

Children  of  both  sexes  go  naked  till 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years ; from 
twelve  to  sixteen  the  daughters  of  rich 
families  wear  a dac,  which  is  a kind  of 
necklace,  composed  of  coral,  intermixed 
with  beads  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
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crosses  below  the  breast,  and  at  the 
back,  under  the  shoulders.  They  wear 
at  the  same  time  a small  piece  of  stuff, 
which  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  and 
descends  half  way  down  the  leg.  The 
rest  of  the  body  is  uncovered. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

FOOD,  AND  MODES  OF  COOKERY. 

Though  the  Negro  is  extremely  fru- 
gal, yet  the  preparation  of  his  food 
occupies  the  women  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day.  Instead  of  wheat  they  have 
in  this  portion  of  Africa  three  sorts  of 
grain — ^great  millet,  which  is  a holcus  .* 
small  millet,  a species  of  urundo;  and 
rice.  The  latter  is  chiefly  cultivated 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Senegal,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  The 
Negroes  make  two  meals  a day,  one 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  after 
sun-set. 
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The  chief  dish  of  the  Negroes  is 
called  requereh  in  Wolof,  and  in  the 
Moorish  language  couscou,  by  which 
appellation  it  is  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  r^Long  before  day-light  the 
women  pound  millet  in  a wooden  mortar, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
with  a pestle  of  hard  wood,  five  feet 
long.  They  reduce  it  to  meal  and 
winnow  it  on  small  mats  called 
by  dropping  the  pounded  millet  from 
a considerable  height,  when  the  wind 
carries  the  bran  to  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  the  meal  being  heavier, 
falls  directly  upon  the  mat.  This  meal 
is  put  into  a large  wooden  bowlj  a 
little  water  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is 
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stirred  with  the  hand  till  it  assumes 
the  form  of  small  grains.  It  is  then 
removed  into  one  of  the  earthen  vessels, 
nearly  of  a spherical  form,  called  canaris^ 
the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with 
a great  number  of  little  holes.  This 
vessel  is  placed  over  that  in  which  the 
meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  are  cooked- 
Being  nicely  luted  together  with  paste, 
they  are  set  on  the  fire.  The  steam 
from  the  meat  or  fish  penetrates  the 
meal,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable  taste. 
When  the  whole  is  done,  the  meal  is 
moistened  with  the  broth,  and  eaten 
with  the  addition  of  salt,  butter,  and 
lalo^  which  is  the  dry  powder  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  known  by  the  name 
of  baobab,  and  called  by  the  French 
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monkey^ s bread.  This  dish  is  very  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  it  would  preserve  Europeans 
from  most  of  ‘ the  diseases  incident  to 
the  climate. 

Couscou  possesses  the  quality  of 
keeping  a long  time,  whence  it  is  very 
serviceable  in  journeys  : but  in  this  case, 
instead  of  being  steeped,  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  till  perfectly  dry, 
and  deposited  in  a dry  place.  It  is 
steeped  in  the  ordinary  way  preparatory 
to  being  used,  and  the  steam  of  the 
broth  makes  it  swell  exceedingly. 

The  Negroes  have  another  dish 
which  is  called  sangleh,  and  in  Wolof 
laclalo.  It  is  composed  of  millet  meal, 
mixed  with  milk  or  broth.  This  is  the 
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mess  given  in  preference  to  tlie  sick. 
To  make  it  nourishing,  it  is  prepared 
with  broth.  To  render  it  cooling,  it 
is  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  gruel 
in  a decoction  of  tamarinds,  or  of  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit  of  monkey'' s hrectd. 
The  Europeans  sweeten  it  with  syrup, 
and  the  Negroes  with  honey ; but  it  is 
frequently  taken  merely  diluted  with 
whey. 

They  are  not  long  in  serving  up  the 
repast.  The  women  bring  it  in  a large 
wooden  bowl,  wliich  they  set  down 
either  in  the  court  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  hut.  The  men  squat  round  it,,  and 
all  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  They  have 
neither  spoons  nor  forks,  but  take  up 
the  emsGOu  with  the  right  hand — the  loft 
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being  reserved  for  more  ignoble  pur- 
poses— and  squeeze  it  into  little  balls 
which  they  pitch  into  their  mouths. 
When  there  is  a fowl  upon  the  dish, 
one  seizes  it  by  a wing  and  another  by 
a leg,  and  pull  it  till  each  has  torn  off 
his  joint : fish  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  They  speak  very  little  during 
meals,  and  never  drink  till  they  have 
done  eating.  Their  wives  scarcely  ever 
eat  in  company  with  them.  After  the 
repast,  one  of  the  women  brings  water 
in  a wooden  vessel,  and  presents  it  to 
each  of  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  his  hands  and  mouth. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
Negroes  eat  dried  fish,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  are  very  skilful  in 
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curing,  and  which  forms  an  article  of 
trade  with  them.  The  butter  made  of 
cream  is  in  general  very  bad : the  Ne- 
groes churn  it,  like  the  Moors,  in  lea- 
ther bottles. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  the  Negroes 
consists,  besides  couscou,  of  fish  with 
those  dwelling  near  the  coast,  and  game 
of  all  sorts  with  the  natives  of  the  inte- 
rior. They  have  also  fowls,  ducks,  and 
wood-pigeons,  which  build  their  nests 
in  forsaken  wells.  The  hog  is  abundant, 
and  his  flesh  of  good  quality,  but  many 
refuse  to  eat  it  from  religious  motives. 
Upon  the  whole  they  consume  little 
animal  food,  which  they  reserve  for 
festive  occasions  or  family  entertain- 
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In  many  parts,  however,  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  less  scrupulous.  The 
people  of  Kasson,  for  example,  though 
they  possess  both  cattle  and  com  in 
abundance,  are  not  over-nice  in  articles 
of  diet:  rats,  moles,  squirrels,  snakes, 
locusts,  &c.  are  eaten  without  scruple 
by  the  highest  and  lowest.  Park’s  com- 
panions were  one  evening  invited  to  a 
feast  at  the  town  of  Teesee,  where, 
after  making*  a hearty  meal  of  what  they 
thought  hsh  and  couseou,  one  of  them 
found  a piece  of  hard  skin  in  the  dish 
and  brought  it  along  with  him  to  shew 
what  sort  of  fish  they  had  been  eating. 
On  examining  the  skin,  Park  found  that 
they  had  been  feasting  on  a large  snak& 
Another  custom  still  more  extraordinary 
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is,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  eat  an 
egg.  This  prohibition,  whether  arising 
from  ancient  superstition  or  from  the 
craftiness  of  some  old  bushreeUy  or 
Mahometan  priest,  who  loved  eggs  him- 
self, is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  nothing 
will  more  affront  a woman  of  Teesee 
than  to  offer  her  an  egg.  The  custom 
is  the  more  singular,  as  the  men  eat 
eggs  without  scruple  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives,  and  Park  never  observed 
the  same  prohibition  in  any  other  of  the 
Mandingo  countries. 

The  same  traveller  relates, that  in  his 
second  journey,  the  horse  of  lieutenant 
hlartyn,  one  of  the  European  officers 
who  accompanied  him,  died  at  Sullo, 
in  Konkodu.  This,  savs  he,  was  a God^ 
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send  to  the  people  of  Sullo,  who  cut 
him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a bullock,  and 
had  almost  come  to  blows  about  the 
division  of  him — so  much  is  horse  desh 
esteemed  at  this  place.  He  also  informs 
us,  that  at  another  town  the  avidity 
of  the  natives  for  animal  food,  or  per- 
haps their  peculiar  taste,  induced  them 
to  eat  an  ass,  the  bowels  and  heart  of 
which  had  previously  been  devoured  by 
wolves. 

The  most  common  sorts  of  culinary 
vegetables  are  a very  small  kind  of  bean, 
and  some  roots,  such  as  that  of  a species 
of  palm,  which  has  a very  agreeable 
flavour,  yams,  and  potatoes.  Honey  is 
very  abundant,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
always  liquid.  Fruit  is  in  general  ex- 
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tremely  acid  5 and  all  sorts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tamarind,  which  will 
keep  a whole  year,  are  common  only  at 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The  banks 
of  the  Gambia  produce  some  lemons  and 
bananas,  as  well  as  the  guer telly  or 
ground  nut,  which  is  slightly  roasted, 
and  resembles  the  hazel-nut  in  taste. 
The  palm-tree,  called  tlonkom,  furnishes 
small  dates  of  a very  pleasant  flavour. 
The  dates  of  the  desert  are  scarce  in 
Guinea.  The  cocoa-nut  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  either  when  the  kernel  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  or  when  it  contains  only  a 
saccharine  liquor,  and  a mucilage  ad- 
hering to  the  shell,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  kernel.  The  fruit  of  the 
species  of  palm  which  yields  the  wine 
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called  singa,  furnishes  a vegetable  oil  or 
butter  of  a very  deep  saffron  colour: 
the  kernel  of  this  fruit  is  also  fit  to  eat. 

The  Negroes  usually  drink  nothing 
but  water  at  their  meals  ; they  have  ne- 
vertheless various  liquors.  Park  assures 
us  that  he  met  with  beer  among  them, 
fully  equal  to  the  best  he  ever  tasted  in 
England.  It  is  brewed  with  the  species 
of  millet  called  by  botanists  holcus  spu 
catus,  which  is  converted  into  malt,  just 
as  barley  is  with  us,  and  instead  of  hops 
they  use  a root  which  communicates  to 
the  beverage  a pleasant  bitter. 

They  obtain  other  liquors  from  the 
expressed  juices  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  also  by  incision  from  various 
species  of  palm-trees  : but  the  palm- 
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wine  called  in  Wolof  singa,  is  their 
most  common  drink.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  are 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  and  frequently 
more  in  height.  In  order  to  ascend  one 
of  these  trees,  they  make  a hoop  with 
branches  of  the  palm  hardened  by  fire. 
They  are  very  particular  in  the  choice 
of  these  branches,  for  if  the  hoop  were 
to  break  while  a person  is  using  it  he 
must  inevitably  perish.  These  branches 
are  of  sufficient  length  to  encompass  a 
man  and  a tree,  and  to  leave  an  interval 
of  at  least  two  feet  between  them.  In 
this  position  the  two  ends  are  strongly 
fastened  together.  The  Negro  rests  his 
back  against  the  hoop  and  his  feet 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  stepping 
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forward  first  with  one  foot  and  then 
with  the  other,  while  \vith  his  hands  he 
slides  the  hoop  up  higher  and  higher, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  till  he  has  thus 
reached  by  degrees  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Then,  seated  on  his  hoop,  he  takes  a 
sharp  iron  instrument  contrived  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  and  after 
making  an  incision  in  the  tree  near  the 
spot  where  the  fruit  is  situated,  he  in- 
troduces a few  leaves  to  serve  as  con- 
ductors of  the  sap,  which  falls  from 
them  drop  by  drop  into  a calabash, 
which  he  leaves  attached  to  the  nearest 
branches  to  catch  the.  liquor.  Having 
finished  this  operation  he  takes  away 
the  calabashes,  placed  there  the  pre- 
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ceding  day,  and  now  full  of  juice, 
and  descends  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
climbed  up.  A good  palm-tree  ge- 
nerally yields  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of 
wine.  When  first  taken  from  the  tree, 
it  affords  a mild  beverage,  of  a white 
colour,  somewhat  saccharine,  and  yet 
slightly  acid,  sparkling,  and  very  much 
resembling  white  Champagne  into  which 
a little  sugar  has  been  put.  In  this 
state  Europeans  think  it  delicious  : it 
does  not  affect  the  head  unless  drunk  in 
immoderate  quantity,  and  it  is  extremely 
cooling.  In  twenty  four  hours,  it  fer- 
ments so  briskly  that  it  turns  sour,  and 
expels  the  corks  of  bottles  with  a loud 
noise.  It  is  then  that  the  Negroes  pre- 
fer it  3 but  it  is  highly  intoxicating,  and 
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occasions  violent  head-aches  when  drunk 
to  excess.  In  three  or  four  days  it 
becomes  bad  vinegar.  To  accelerate 
the  fermentation  the  Negroes  mix  with 
it  a small  quantity  of  millet  dour. 

When  the  rainy  season  arrives,  the 
Negroes,  with  a view  to  spare  their 
trees,  cease  to  extract  from  them  the 
wine  which  they  call  singa ; substituting 
in  its  stead  the  tionkom,  which  they  ob- 
tain from  the  foot  of  another  species  of 
palm,  while  yet  young.  This  liquor 
has  the  same  taste  and  colour  as  the 
the  preceding.  Its  quality  also  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  singa,  except  that 
it  sometimes  induces  dysentery,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  much  more  cir- 
cumspect in  the  use  of  it. 
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In  the  interior  salt  is  so  scarce  as  to 
be  a luxury  of  the  wealthy.  Children 
may  be  seen  sucking  lumps  of  saline 
gum  as  they  do  sugar-candy  in  Europe. 
To  persons  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  salt,  the  privation  of  that 
substance  is  more  distressing  than  can 
possibly  be  conceived. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Europeans  are  incessantly  reproach- 
ing the  Negro  with  indolence  and  sloth, 
but  were  they  to  see  him  during  the 
four  months  in  which  he  is  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  they  would 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
a more  industrious  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Being  compelled  to  provide 
for  his  most  urgent  wants,  he  shakes 
off  that  indolence,  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  seems  to  be  his  chief  delight. 
There  is  then  no  rest  for  him,  and  he 
scarcely  takes  sufficient  sleep  to  recruit 
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his  strength ; which  proves  that  his  in- 
dolence at  other  times  arises  solely  from 
his  having  nothing  to  desire,  and  con- 
sequently thinking  that  his  trouble  will 
be  thrown  away.  Introduce  civiliza- 
tion among  these  people,  soften  their 
manners  by  making  them  practically 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  resulting 
from  security  of  person  and  property, 
teach  them  new  wants,  accompanied 
with  enjoyments,  and  you  will  obtain 
from  them  much  more  than  you  ever 
did  by  means  of  slavery. 

About  a month  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son, that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  assemble, 
each  family  chooses  the  piece  of  ground 
that  lies  most  convenient  for  itself,  and 
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nearest  to  its  habitation.  As  there  is 
always  much  more  land  than  they  can 
cultivate;,  no  quarrels  ever  arise  con- 
cerning their  respective  limits.  The 
ground  being  cropped  only  every  three 
years,  the  surface  is  covered  with  weeds 
or  thorns,  which  are  cut  down,  collected 
into  heaps,  and  burned.  The  ashes 
serve  to  manure  a soil  naturally  fertile ; 
for  the  land  in  Africa  is  much  better 
than  the  appearance  of  the  coast  would 
in  general  seem  to  indicate,  as  may  be 
plainly  perceived  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  forests.  The  population  is  al- 
ways thickest  in  the  most  fertile  spots. 

The  industrious  Negroes  choose  a 
larger  piece  of  ground,  in  Wolof,  lougan, 
than  their  own  necessities  require,  ?md 
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sell  the  surplus  of  their  produce  either 
to  their  neighbours  or  to  the  whites. 

At  the  time  of  the  rains,  when  the 
ground  is  properly  cleared,  they  sow 
their  seed.  The  men  with  a small  iron 
spade,  in  the  form  of  a heart,  and  having 
a very  long  handle,  make  holes  about 
six  inches  deep,  and  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  inches,  or  thereabout,  from  one 
another.  Women,  having  pagnes  full 
of  the  seed  of  small  millet  fastened 
round  their  waists,  drop  three  grains 
into  each  hole:  and  boys,  with  their 
feet,  cover  them  over  with  earth.  About 
the  middle  of  July,  that  is,  about  three 
weeks  after  this  first  sowing,  the  larger 
millet  is  put  into  the  ground  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  field,  in 
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the  vacancies  left  for  the  purpose.  The 
maize  or  Turkey  corn  is  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  French  beans  are  plant- 
ed in  the  intervals.  It  is  necessary  to 
weed  the  fields  three  times  till  the  mil- 
let has  attained  a certain  height : to- 
wards the  end  of  September  it  ap- 
proaches maturity.  The  fields  are  then 
covered  with  flocks  of  birds  which 
threaten  the  crops  with  destruction.  To 
preserve  them  from  their  rapacity  small 
platforms  are  erected  upon  poles  about 
six  feet  high,  at  intervals,  over  the  whole 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  sown. 
Here  are  stationed  women  and  children, 
who,  whenever  a flock  of  birds  comes 
to  alight  upon  the  corn,  frighten  them 
away  by  loud  cries  to  some  other  place. 
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where  they  are  received  in  the  same 
manner.  As  the  birds  in  time  become 
accustomed  to  this  noise,  the  Negroes 
are  at  length  obliged  to  disperse  them 
with  guns,  nay  even  to  surround  each 
ear  of  millet  with  a handful  of  leaves 
or  straw  to  prevent  their  depredations. 

The  birds  are  not  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  the  Negro  husbandman,  whose 
fields  are  liable  to  the  ravages  of  wild 
boars  and  still  more  of  elephants.  It 
frequently  happens  that  three  or  four 
of  the  latter  unwieldy  animals  break 
into  a field  at  night  and  lay  it  entirely 
waste  by  the  enormous  quantity  that 
they  either  consume  or  tread  down  with 
their  clumsy  feet.  The  only  method 
of  keeping  off  these  unwelcome  visitor* 
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— a method  too  which  often  fails, — is  to 
kindle  fires  at  night  near  the  lougans 
when  the  crops  are  nearly  ready  for 
reaping. 

The  harvest  takes  place  about  the 
middle  of  October : instead  of  sickles, 
knives  are  used  to  cut  off  each  ear 
of  millet,  which  resembles  Turkey 
corn,  excepting  that  the  grain  is  closer 
and  much  smaller.  These  ears  are 
made  up  into  bundles,  which  are  car- 
ried to  the  village  by  the  women  and 
children.  After  they  have  been  dried 
in  the  air,  they  are  piled  very  neatly 
upon  one  another  and  surrounded  with 
a kind  of  basket-work  made  of  the  in- 
terwoven branches  of  trees,  of  a cylin- 
drical form,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
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thatelied  at  top  with  straw.  This  bas- 
ket-work is  raised  upon  wooden  posts 
or  stones  3 sometimes  it  is  plastered 
with  clay  softened  with  water,  to  pre- 
serve the  corn  from  a species  of  termite 
called  vaguemgue. 

The  large  millet  is  reaped  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  small,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Negroes  do  not 
thrash  their  grain,  but  put  the  ears 
and  straw  together  in  a mortar,  and,  by 
pounding,  separate  the  corn  from  the 
chaff.  The  little  stacks  just  described 
are  placed  near  the  villages,  but  yet  at 
at  such  a distance  that  they  are  in  no 
danger  from  fires. 

These  four  or  five  months  devoted 
to  agriculture  are  a very  fatiguing  time 
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for  the  Negroes.  It  is  at  this  season 
that  they  die  in  the  greatest  numbers, 
which  cannot  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  is  also  the 
season  of  the  greatest  heat,  and  of  con- 
tinual rains.  When  their  labour  is 
finished,  the  Negroes  make  great  re- 
joicings, leave  the  earth  uncultivated 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  return  to 
their  former  inactivity.  A very  small 
number  of  them  grow  cotton  and  indigo, 
which  thrive  almost  without  cultivation. 

The  Negroes  have  large  herds  of 
horned  cattle  and  goats.  The  former 
are  small  and  lean,  excepting  in  the 
country  of  Sine  and  other  fertile  tracts. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a large  excres- 
cence on  the  withers,  which  is  very  deli- 
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cate  eating.  The  dung  of  these  animals 
is  never  used  for  manure. 

The  goats,  which  are  extremely  nim- 
ble, have  very  short  hair.  The  sheep  of 
this  country  have  hair  instead  of  wool : 
they  are  met  with  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Senegal,  few  being  kept  in  the  in- 
terior. The  ass,  which  resembles  the 
European,  is  very  common  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  and  is  used  as  a beast  of 
burden. 

The  industry  of  the  Fulahs  in  the 
occupations  of  pasturage  and  agriculture 
is  every  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia  the  greater  part  of 
the  corn  is  raised  by  them,  and  their 
herds  and  flocks  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Mandingoes.  They 
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display  great  skill  in  the  management 
of  their  cattle,  making  them  extremely 
gentle  by  kindness  and  familiarity.  On 
.the  approach  of  n^ght,  they  are  collected 
from  the  woods,  and  secured  in  folds, 
^called  korrees,  which  are  constructed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  different  vil- 
lages. In  the  middle  of  each  korree  is 
erected  a small  hut,  wherein  one  or  two 
of  the  herdsmen  keep  watch  during  the 
night,  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  being 
stolen,  and  to  keep  up  the  fires  which 
are  kindled  round  the  Jtorree  to  frighten 
away  the  wild  beasts.  The  cattle  are 
milked  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  : 
the  milk  is  excellent,  but  the  quantity 
obtained  from  any  one  cow  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  in  Europe.  The 
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Fulaiis  use  tlie  milk  chiefly  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  that  not  until  it  is  quite 
sour.  The  cream  which  it  affords  is 
very  thick,  and  is  converted  into  butter 
by  stirring  it  violently  in  a large  cala- 
bash. This  butter,  when  melted  over 
a gentle  fire  and  freed  from  impurities, 
is  preserved  in  small  earthen  pots,  and 
forms  a part  in  most  of  their  dishes  : it 
serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads, 
and  is  bestowed  very  liberally  on  their 
faces  and  arms.  But  although  milk  is 
plentiful,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Fu- 
lahs,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  all 
this  part  of  Africa,  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  cheese. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  salt  are  held  forth  by  them 
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as  unanswerable  objections ; but  Mr. 
Park  seems  disposed  to  attribute  their 
rejection  of  this  process  to  a strong 
prejudice  against  every  thing  that  looks 
like  innovation. 

There  is  a tribe  of  Fulahs,  inde- 
pendent of  the  almamy,  who  follow  no 
other  profession  than  that  of  herdsmen. 
All  the  princes  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  part  of  Africa  have  them 
in  their  service,  to  take  care  of  their 
horses  and  other  cattle. 

Tobacco  is  generally  cultivated  in 
all  the  countries  comprised  between 
the  Senegal  and  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Palmas.  The  Negroes  indeed  grow  it 
but  in  small  quantities,  and  on  spots 
contiguous  to  their  huts.  When  the 
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plant  has  arrived  at  maturity,  they  strip 
off  the  leaves  ^vhich  they  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  reduce 
them  to  a fine  powder,  by  pounding 
them  in  a wooden  mortar : and  with 
this  powder  they  mix  other  vegetable 
productions  pulverised  in  like  man- 
ner. The  whole  is  moistened  with  a 
compound  of  the  juices  of  different 
herbs  3 it  is  dried  once  more,  and  the 
produce  is  a very  fine  snuff,  which 
the  natives  prefer  to  that  of  Europe  : 
its  flavour  is  weak,  mild,  and  very 
agreeable. 
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CHAP,  III. 

ARTS  AND  IMANUFACTURES. 

Among  the  Negroes,  the  arts  are  still 
in  their  infancy.  They  make,  however, 
tolerably  well  whatever  requires  nothing 
but  patience.  In  some  of  the  arts  they 
have  indeed  received  lessons  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Moors ; in  regard  to 
others  necessity  has  been  with  them, 
as  with  other  nations,  the  mother  of 
invention. 

Their  smiths  have  learned  from  the 
Moors  to  work  all  kinds  of  metals.  The 
Negroes  on  the  coasts  being  chiefly 
supplied  with  iron  by  the  European 
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traders,  never  attempt  to  manufacture 
it  themselves  ; but  in  the  interior  where 
there  are  iron  mines,  the  natives  smelt 
this  useful  metal  in  quantities  sufficient 
not  only  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  even  to  make  it  an  article  of  com- 
merce with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  They  manufacture  spades,  sa- 
bres, knives,  daggers,  arrows,  bits  for 
horses,  stirrups  and  lances.  In  the  an- 
nexed engraving  are  represented  one  of 
their  spades,  a horse^s  bit,  and  a naphuy 
or  portfolio,  described  in  another  chap- 
ter of  this  volume. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a spade, 
nearly  resembling  in  shape  the  implement 
used  by  the  Negroes,  is  also  common  in 
some  parts  of  our  own  country,  for  in- 
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stance,  Cornwall.  The  latter  only  dilFers 
from  the  other  in  this  respect,  that  it 
forms  a longer  triangle ; and  it  is  furnished 
with  a long  straight  handle,  like  that  of 
the  Africans.  This  spade  at  first  sight 
has  an  uncouth  appearance : but  it  is 
said  to  be  much  more  convenient  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  especially  because 
the  length  of  the  handle  relieves  the 
labourer  from  the  necessity  of  stooping 
to  his  work,  and  the  fatigue  consequent 
on  a continuance  of  that  posture. 

Such  of  the  smiths  as  possess  supe- 
rior skill  and  intelligence  neglect  the 
coarser  works,  and  make  trinkets  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  chains  for  the  neck 
and  feet,  rings,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings. 
Though  destitute  of  the  most  necessary 
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tools^  these  goldsmiths  execute  their 
work  very  neatly^  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  trinkets  represented  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  volume. 

When  a person  wishes  to  have  some 
trinkets  made,  the  goldsmith  carries  his 
tools  and  sets  up  his  workshop  before 
the  hut  of  his  employer.  His  imple- 
ments consist  of  an  anvil,  one  or  two 
hammers,  a few  files,  a pair  of  pincers, 
and  a pair  of  bellows,  composed  of  two 
goat  skins,  as  shown  in  the  plate.  The 
gold  or  silver  is  weighed  out  to  the 
itinerant  artisan,  who  works  under  a 
shed  or  in  the  shade  of  some  tree.  The 
fire  is  made  in  a hole ; the  journeyman 
keeps  up  a constant  blowing,  by  pressing 
first  on  one  of  the  skins  and  then  on 
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the  other.  The  master  drives  his  anvil 
into  the  ground,  and  works  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  employer,  who  ought  not 
to  leave  him  while  he  is  melting  the 
gold,  otherwise  he  might  mix  a quantity 
of  alloy  with  it.  They  make  mat  gold 
and  silver,  by  dipping  them  while  quite 
hot  in  tamarind-water  mixed  with  salt. 
Their  gold  is  always  of  a pale  colour, 
because  they  never  use  any  other  alloy 
than  silver.  They  are  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  fillagree  work ; and  though 
it  requires  more  care  and  time,  the 
price  of  the  workmanship  is  not  con- 
siderable. They  likewise  draw  the  gold 
into  wire  and  form  it  into  a variety  of 
ornaments,  some  of  which  display  great 
taste  and  ingenuity.  In  the  process  of 
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smelting  this  metal  they  use  an  alkaline 
salt,  obtained  from  a ley  of  burned  corn- 
stalks evaporated  to  dryness.  These 
artisans  travel  about  the  country,  taking 
various  articles  of  gold  and  silver  in 
payment  for  their  work,  and  returning 
annually  to  the  village  where  they  are 
domiciliated. 

Among  the  arts  of  these  people  may 
be  reckoned  the  manner  in  which  the 
women  prepare,  beat,  and  spin  cot- 
ton. They  separate  the  seeds  from  the 
wool  with  a thick  iron  spindle,  hold- 
ing it  at  both  ends  and  rolling  it 
over  the  cotton,  which  is  laid  upon  a 
smooth  stone  or  solid  piece  of  wood. 
This  very  simple  process  is  attended 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  being 
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very  tedious,  when  compared  with  the 
operation  of  our  machinery.  Cards 
are  unknown  except  in  the  European 
settlements : the  negro  women  there- 
fore produce  a similar  effect,  by  laying 
the  cotton  when  cleared  of  the  seeds  upon 
a close  mat,  and  beating  it  violently  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  fibres,  in 
the  manner  shewn  in  the  engraving- 
opposite  the  preceding  page. 

They  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  method  of  spinning  than  with  the 
distaff.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  introduce  the  use  of  the  wheel,  even 
in  the  European  colonies.  Each  spinner 
makes  her  thread  more  or  less  fine,  ac- 
cording to  her  dexterity,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  In  ge- 
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neral  the  thread  is  not  very  fine,  but 
well  twisted,  and  makes  a durable  cloth. 
A woman  with  common  diligence  will 
spin  from  six  to  nine  garments  of  this 
cloth  in  a year. 

To  give  a gloss  to  stuffs  they  fold 
the  cloth  while  damp,  press,  and  then 
dry  it ; after  which  they  beat  it  for  a 
long  time  on  a very  smooth  piece  of 
wood  a foot  high,  fifteen  inches  broad, 
and  two  feet  long.  The  head  of  the 
beater  is  of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  a 
point,  and  is  attached  to  a handle  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  length.  A repre- 
sentation of  these  implements  is  given 
in  the  plate  opposite  to  p.  107,  of  this 
volume. 

The  weavers  manufacture  cotton 
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cloths  which  are  never  more  than  six  or 
nine  inches  broad,  and  two  yards  or  two 
yards  and  a half  long.  At  Goree  they 
make  stuffs  half  of  wool  and  half  of  cot- 
ton, ornamented  with  very  pretty  de- 
signs. The  wool  is  brought  from  Eu- 
rope : and  they  use  it  only  of  three  co- 
lours, chocolate,  yellow,  and  green,  the 
two  latter  for  nothing  but  borders. 
These  cloths  are  highly  valued  in  the 
country  and  form  part  of  the  merchan- 
dize necessary  for  the  slave-trade.  When 
the  different  stripes  that  are  to  compose 
pagnCy  or  a piece  of  stuff  of  the  requi- 
site dimensions  for  a garment,  are 
finished,  they  are  collected  and  neatly 
sewed  together.  The  weaver  follows 
his  trade  in  the  manner  represented  in 
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the  plate,  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
having  dug  a hole  for  the  legs  and  for 
working  his  loom,  which  he  sets  up  on 
four  forked  poles,  having  frequently 
a mat  thrown  over  them  to  skreen  him 
from  the  sun.  The  warp  is  fastened  to 
a large  stone  which  he  draws  nearer  to 
him  from  time  to  time.  The  loom  and 
shuttle  differ  but  little  from  ours.  The 
guiriots,  or  public  singers,  are  the  best 
weavers. 

A prejudice,  entertained  by  the  Wolofs, 
arid  common  among  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  is  such  a thorough 
contempt  for  smiths,  weavers,  shoe- 
makers, and  gmriots,  or  musicians,  that 
even  a slave  will  not  marry  into  a 
family  which  has  followed  one  of  these 
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professions  : nay,  persons  of  the  latter 
class  are  excluded  from  the  honour  of 
burial.  Their  bodies  are  deposited  in 
hollow  trees  ; for  the  received  notion 
is,  that  if  a guiriot  were  interred  in  the 
earth,  the  crop  of  millet  would  inevita- 
bly fail. 

The  women  spin  and  make  the  nets 
which  their  husbands  use  in  fishing. 
They  also  make  their  garments  and  the 
sails  of  their  canoes. 

The  women  moreover  dye  cloth  of  a 
rich  and  lasting  blue  colour  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process.  The  leaves  of 
the  indigo,  when  fresh  gathered,  are 
pounded  in  a wooden  mortar,  and  mixed 
in  a large  earthen  jar  with  a strong  ley 
of  wood  ashes,  to  which  urine  is  some- 
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times  added.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in 
this  mixture  and  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  shade. 
In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  where  indigo 
is  not  plentiful,  they  collect  the  leaves 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun;  and  when 
they  wish  to  use  them,  they  reduce  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  the  ley  as  before  mentioned. 
Either  way,  the  colour  is  very  beauti- 
ful with  a fine  purple  gloss. 

With  an  insect  of  the  carabus  family, 
and  fatty  substances,  they  make  a soap 
of  bad  quality,  which  they  employ  for 
want  of  that  made  in  Europe. 

The  manufacturers  of  leather,  called 
in  Mandingo  karranhea,  frequently  tra- 
vel through  the  country  in  the  exercise 
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of  their  art,  which  they  have  carried  to 
a high  degree  of  perfection.  They  tan 
and  dress  leather  with  very  great  ex- 
pedition, either  with  the  bark  of  the 
mangrove,  or  by  steeping  the  hide  first 
in  a mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  water, 
till  it  parts  with  the  hair,  and  afterwards 
by  using  the  pounded  leaves  of  a tree 
called  goo  as  an  astringent.  They  are 
at  great  pains  to  render  the  hide  as  soft 
and  pliant  as  possible,  by  rubbing  it 
frequently  with  their  hands,  and  beating 
it  upon  a stone.  The  hides  of  bullocks  are 
converted  chiefly  into  sandals,  and  there- 
fore require  less  care  in  dressing  than 
the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes. 
The  latter  are  commonly  dyed  of  a red 
or  yellow  colour — the  red  by  means  of  a 
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decoction  of  millet  stalks  reduced  to 
powder,  and  the  yellow,  by  the  root  of  a 
plant,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
skins  thus  prepared  are  used  for  covering 
quivers  and  sapMs,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  are  of  a variety  of 
of  shapes,  some  being  worn  like  collars, 
others  on  the  feet  and  hands,  and  others 
again  as  girdles.  These  artisans  also 
make,  with  great  skill,  saddles,  bridles, 
portfolios,  called  napha,  sheaths  for 
swords  and  knives,  belts,  pockets,  and 
a variety  of  ornaments. 

The  potters,  without  mould,  or  any 
other  implement  than  their  hands,  make 
large  circular  vessels,  which  are  called 
camns,  and  are  used  for  holding  water 
and  dressing  couscou.  These  vessels 
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are  nearly  spherical,  so  that  they  must 
be  sunk  into  the  sand  to  make  them 
stand.  They  are  open  at  top ; the 
aperture  being  half  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel,  or  thereabout.  The  same  work- 
men make,  with  a species  of  red  clay, 
very  handsome  tobacco-pipes,  which 
they  glaze  by  means  of  sand.  Some  of 
these  pipes  are  large,  and  have  four 
tubes  ; so  that  four  persons  may  smoke 
at  once  out  of  the  same  pipe.  They 
bestow  the  more  pains  on  the  making  of 
these  articles,  because  they  are  in  daily 
use  among  the  Negroes. 

Among  the  persons  who  follow  par- 
ticular professions  may  also  be  reckoned 
the  manufacturers  of  mats  and  baskets. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
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Gambia  excd  in  works  of  this  kind, 
which  they  execute  with  a neatness  and 
taste  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. 

We  may  adduce,  as  an  example  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Negroes  of  the  interior, 
the  singulaT  manner  in  which  they 
build  bridges  across  rivers  of  consider- 
able breadth.  Park,  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion, near  a town  called  Manna,  met 
with  one  of  these  bridges  constructed 
of  bamboos  across  the  Ba  Fing.  The 
river  at  this  place  is  smooth  and  deep 
and  has  very  little  current.  Two  tall 
trees,  when  tied  together  by  the  tops, 
are  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  the  roots  resting 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  tops  floating  in 
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the  water.  Wlien  a few  trees  have 
been  placed  in  this  direction  they  are 
covered  with  dry  bamboos,  so  as  to 
form  a floating  bridge,  with  a sloping 
gangway  at  each  end,  where  the  trees 
rest  upon  the  rocks.  The  bridge  is 
carried  away  every  year  by  the  swelling 
of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
constantly  rebuilt  at  a spot  where  there 
happen  to  be  trees  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  the  inhabitants  of  Manna,  who 
on  that  account  expect  a small  tribute 
from  every  passenger.  A bridge  of 
this  kind  is  represented  in  the  plate. 

END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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COMMERCE — SLAVE  TRADEo 

If,  says  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Mr.  Parkis  second  expedition,  we  were 
told  of  a country,  whose  staple  article 
of  export  trade  consisted  of  its  own  in- 
habitants, its  men,  women  and  children, 
who  were  procured  (as  must  necessarily 
happen  in  the  ceise  of  large  and  con- 
tinued exports)  by  treachery  and  vio- 
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lence,  where  the  whole  population  was 
either  living  in  continual  apprehension  of 
captivity,  and  eternal  banishment  from 
their  native  soil,  or  employed  in  con- 
triving the  means  of  inflicting  those  evils 
upon  others  3 we  should  at  once  con- 
clude, that  the  very  insecurity  of  person 
and  property  which  such  a state  of 
society  implied,  would  of  itself  extin- 
guish all  the  motives  to  regular  indus- 
try, and  limit  the  culture  of  the  soil 
very  nearly  to  what  was  required  for 
supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  na- 
ture. 

Such,  in  fact,  were  the  circumstances 
of  Africa  prior  to  the  year  1808,  at 
which  time  the  slave  trade,  carried  on 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
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of  North  America,  having  been  abolished 
by  those  respective  governments,  and 
the  slave  trade  of  France  and  Holland 
being  virtually  abolished  by  the  war,  a 
considerable  mitigation  of  the  prevailing 
evils  took  place.  A farther  improve- 
ment was  effected  about  three  years 
afterwards,  by  means  of  the  article  in 
the  treaty  of  amity  with  Portugal,  which 
bound  Portuguese  subjects  to  confine 
their  trading  in  slaves  to  places  in  Africa 
actually  in  the  possession  of  that  go- 
vernment. By  this  arrangement,  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Bissao,  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  liberated  from  the 
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operation  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
Spaniards,  indeed,  claimed  a right  of 
trading  within  these  limits,  but  it  was  a 
right  which,  in  its  exercise,  did  not 
prove  so  prejudicial  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  slave  trade  carried  on 
under  the  Spanish  flag  has  been  found, 
in  most  instances,  not  to  be  a bona-fide 
Spanish  trade,  but  a British  or  American 
slave  trade  in  disguise  3 and  latterly, 
the  Portuguese,  being  excluded  by 
treaty  from  the  whole  of  the  windward 
coast,  except  Bissao,  have  begun  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  disguise. 
Many  slave  vessels,  under  these  circum- 
stances, bearing  the  Spanish  flag,  have 
been  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  ; 
and  the  condemnations  which  have  taken 
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place  have  tended  greatly  to  abridge 
the  extent  of  this  trade.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  improvement  in  this 
part  of  Africa  has  been  extremely  re- 
tarded by  the  right  which  Portugal  has 
hitherto  retained  of  carrying  on  the 
slave  trade  from  Bissao,  and  by  the 
trade  carried  on  either  by  real  Spanish 
ships,  or  by  counterfeit  Spaniards,  so 
well  disguised  as  to  escape  detection. 

Besides  the  trade  thus  carried  on, 
cargoes  have  frequently  been  smuggled 
by  English  and  American  traders,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  facilities  which 
the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Africa  afford 
for  such  transactions,  and  taking  their 
chance  of  escaping  the  cruisers  on  the 
coast.  A contraband  trade  of  this  kind 
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appears  to  have  been  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  by  means  of  which  various  car- 
goes of  slaves  have  been  transported  to 
the  Brasils  and  the  island  of  Cuba. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  considerable 
obstacles  to  improvement,  arising  from 
the  partial  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade,  are  still  experienced,  even  in 
that  part  of  Africa  which  has  enjoyed 
the  greatest  privileges  and  exemptions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  look  for  that  progress 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  peaceful 
commerce  which  we  should  have  been 
entitled  to  expect,  in  case  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  had  been  com- 
plete and  universal. 
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From  official  documents  it  appears, 
however,  that  the  general  commerce  of 
Africa  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  that  mea- 
sure, the  importation  from  the  Gold 
Coast  alone,  a space  of  250  miles,  into 
Great  Britain,  was  double  the  amount 
of  the  importation  from  the  whole  slave 
coast  of  Africa,  an  extent  of 4500  miles, 
prior  to  that  event.  A farther  example 
may  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  a custom-house  was  first 
established  in  May,  1812.  It  appears 
that  during  the  two  following  years,  the 
imports  from  the  single  river  of  Sierra 
Leone  were  nearly,  and  the  exports  to 
the  same  river  fully,  equal  to  the  ini- 
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ports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  prior  to  the 
abolition. 

A brief  review  of  the  history  of  this 
traffic,  and  a description  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was,  and  indeed  is  still  car- 
ried on,  will  not,  we  trust,  prove  either 
unentertaining*,  or  uninstructive,  at  least 
to  the  juvenile  reader. 

The  slave-trade  carries  back  its  hor- 
rible pedigree  to  the  origin  of  human 
society : it  was,  in  the  rude  ages  of 
mankind  a necessary  result  of  the 
relative  situation  of  the  strong  and 
the  weak.  If,  however,  slavery  be 
still  retained  among  highly  polished 
nations,  can  we  be  surprised  that  this 
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abominable  traffic  should  have  fixed  its 
principal  residence  in  a country  where 
the  human  race,  like  all  organic  beings, 
overflows  in  population ; where  poly- 
gamy divides  paternal  aflection  among 
several  hundred  persons,  and  family  at- 
tachment is  proportionably  weakened ; 
where  luxuriant  Nature  relieves  parents 
from  almost  all  concern  respecting  the 
nourishment  of  their  offspring ; where 
finally  the  climate  encourages  a degree 
of  indolence  amounting  to  carelessness 
of  self-preservation  ? Hence  the  traffic 
in  human  beings  not  only  existed  there 
in  the  earliest  ages,  but  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  it  is  calculated  that 
in  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  there 
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are  even  at  the  present  day  three  slaves 
to  one  free  man* 

The  first  Negroes  brought  among 
other  curiosities  from  Africa  to  Lisbon, 
by  Antonio  Gonzales  in  1442,  excited 
astonishment.  They  came,  together 
with  the  gold-dust  which  he  imported, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  del  Oro. 
This  gold  gave  rise  to  our  coin  called 
guineas,  as  did  the  appearance  of  these 
Negroes  to  the  traffic  of  Europeans 
in  slaves,  or  as  it  was  universally  deno- 
minated, the  Guinea-trade. 

When,  namely,  half  a century  later, 
Columbus  discovered  the  New  World, 
and  the  successors  of  that  equally  great 
and  unfortunate  navigator,  after  madly 
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exterminating  the  original  inhabitants, 
became  sensible  of  the  value  of  Negroes 
for  the  cultivation  of  West  India  pro- 
ductions, then  commenced  this  atrocious 
traffic  in  our  black  fellow  creatures  on 
a large  scale,  and  then  did  it  first  assume 
a systematic  form. 

Spain,  which  farmed  out  its  Negro- 
trade  to  the  Genoese,  carried  it  on  with 
Portugal  almost  exclusively  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
that  time  Angola  alone  furnished  28,000 
slaves  for  Brasil. 

Soon  afterwards  the  English,  French 
and  Dutch,  took  a large  share  in  this 
trade,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  even  the  Bran- 
denburgers.  The  great  elector,  Fre- 
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deric  William,  established  an  African 
Company  in  1681,  and  erected  a fort  on 
the  Capo  de  Tres  Puntas ; but  the 
Germans  were  released  from  the  dis- 
grace of  participating  in  this  traffic  by 
King  Frederic  William  I.  who,  in  172D, 
sold  his  African  possessions  to  the  Seven 
United  Provinces. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
century,  England  was  beyond  dispute 
the  country  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  slave-trade : for,  though  France, 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  had 
507,000  Negro  slaves  in  her  American 
possessions  collectively,  and  England 
only  461,000,  still  the  latter  supplied 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
likewise  kept  400,000  blacks  in  their 
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western  colonies,  with  a great  number 
of  slaves  from  Africa.  Hence  no  ma- 
ritime state  had  so  many  ships,  seamen, 
merchants  and  speculators  engaged  in 
it  as  Great  Britain,  which  kept  700  ves- 
sels constantly  employed  in  this  traffic. 
It  is  computed  that  in  the  western  pos- 
sessions of  the  Portuguese,  tlie  most 
ancient  dealers  in  slaves,  there  are 
350,000  Negroes. 

Holland,  which  possesses  very  im- 
portant and  mostly  very  ancient  esta- 
blishments on  the  coast  of  Africa,  has 
in  its  American  colonies  about  125,000 
blacks  ; Denmark  about  32,000,  and 
Sweden  only  a few  hundred. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
census  of  1791,  the  United  States  of 
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America  contained  nearly 700,000  Negro 
slaves,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  whom* 
that  is  to  say  632,000,  belonged  to  the 
southern  states. 

Thus  the  western  hemisphere  alone 
comprises  a mass  of  more  than  two 
millions  and  a half  of  slaves.  Though 
these  blacks  are  conveyed  to  a country, 
the  climate  of  which  differs  but  little 
from  their  own,  still  the  mortality 
among  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Europeans  : nay,  while  the  human  race 
upon  the  whole  is  annually  increasing 
in  number,  that  of  the  blacks  in  general 
diminished  upwards  of  five  per  cent. 
This  fact  was  incontestably  proved  by 
the  necessity  for  the  regular  annual  im- 
portation of  more  than  one  hundred 
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thousand  black  recruits  into  the  West 
India  colonies. 

The  following  statement  for  the  year 
1768  shows  the  respective  annual  im- 
portation of  the  different  maritime  states 
at  that  period  : 

England 59,300 

France 23,500 

Holland 11,000 

Portugal 8,500 

Denmark 1,200 

103,500 

The  proportion  of  females  in  this  large 
amount  was  not  one  sixth. 

After  the  separation  of  the  American 
States  from  the  mother  country,  though 
several  of  them  were  hostile  to  the 
slave  trade,  it  seemed  nevertheless  to 
increase.  It  is  said  that  in  1/84  there 
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were  English  agents  at  Madrid  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a contract  by 
which  they  were  authorised  to  import 
80,000  Negroes  into  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions alone. 

Admitting  that  several  thousands 
of  these  Negroes  were  employed  in  the 
extension  of  European  plantations,  still 
the  annual  loss  of  five  in  every  hundred 
is  not  too  high  an  estimate  : for,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  testimony, 
many  planters  lost  full  one  tenth  of 
their  Negroes. 

How  this  phenomenon,  so  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  man  is  to  be  explained, 
and  what  a prodigious  loss  of  inhabi- 
tants Africa  has  sustained  by  means  of 
this  trade,  we  may  most  conveniently 
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karii  from  a slight  review  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blacks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  slavery  to  their  state  in 
the  plantatians  of  the  West  Indies. 

Among  the  causes  by  which  the  Ne- 
groes lose  their  liberty,  and  by  which 
-the  slave  trade  is  chiefly  supplied,  the 
wars  of  the  Negroes  are  the  principal. 
These,  according  to  Mungo  Park,  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  one,  called  kilU^ 
nearly  resemble  our  wars,  when  two 
nations  attack  each  other  after  a pub- 
lic declaration  of  hostilities.  Of  these 
wars  mention  has  been  made  in  another 
place.  The  second  originate  in  heredi- 
tary feuds,  which  Park  denominates 
tagfia,  Tl^  inhabitants  Of  particular 
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districts,  namely,  entertaining  invete- 
rate animosities  against  one  another, 
on  account  of  old  affronts,  gratify  their 
revenge  by  falling  upon  their  adversa- 
ries unawares,  carrying  off  men  and 
cattle  and  burning  villages  and  hamlets. 
Single  families  frequently  undertake 
predatory  expeditions  of  this  kind,  and 
the  various  pretexts  for  depriving  men 
. of  their  freedom  have  no  doubt  been 
encouraged  and  multiplied  by  the 
European  slave  trade. 

Since  the  introduction  of  European 
commodities,  such  as  fire-arms,  ammu- 
nition, iron,  and  above  all,  spirituous 
liquors,  the  Negro  princes  do  not  scru- 
ple, whenever  they  are  in  want  of  these 
articles,  to  fall  upon  their  peaceful 
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neighbours,  or  even  upon  their  own 
subjects,  and  to  sell  their  unfortunate 
captives  to  the  Europeans. 

Thus  the  darnel  of  Cayor,  as  soon  as 
he  was  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
pean slave  dealers  in  the  island  of 
Goree,  which  lies  opposite  to  his  domi- 
nions, sent  out  his  armed  robbers  into 
the  adjacent  country.  As  their  success 
was  inadequate  to  the  gratification  of 
his  appetite  for  our  commodities,  espe- 
cially brandy,  he  fell  at  night  upon  the 
neighbouring  Negro  tribes  with  his 
whole  force*  After  a sanguinary  con- 
flict, for  the  people  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  superior  strength  of  the 
darnel  triumphed.  Two  hundred  men 
were  killed  on  the  spot ; the  king  car- 
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ried  olF  with  him  one  hundred  and 
eiglity  prisoners,  and  all  the  old  men 
and  unsaleable  children  were  cut  in 
pieces. 

That  the  forcible  enslavement  of  sin- 
gle individuals  by  their  countrymen  in 
time  of  peace  prevails  not  only  on  the 
sea-coast  but  also  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  is  attested  by  Gustavus  Vasa, 
who  was  himself  stolen  when  a boy  in 
the  remotest  part  of  Benin.  Hence,  in 
many  places  the  Negro  does  not  venture 
abroad  unless  armed. 

These  outrages  are  often  severely 
retaliated  upon  the  perpetrators.  A 
black  slave-dealer,  named  Ben  Jons  on, 
having  stolen  a young  Negro  girl,  car- 
ried her  on  boaiSi  an  English  slave-ship. 
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sold  her,  and  hastened  away  in  his 
boat  with  the  goods  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  exchange.  He  was,  however, 
pursued  by  some  Negroes  in  another 
boat,  who  soon  came  up  with  and  over- 
powered him.  They  then  conveyed 
him,  with  -incessant  cries  of  teefee^ 
(thief,)  to  the  vessel,  and  offered  him  to 
the  captain  for  sale.  In  vain  did  Ben 
Jonson  urge  that  the  captain  had  long 
known  him  as  a free  man  and  a con- 
siderable dealer,  and  would,  therefore, 
not  think  of  purchasing  him.  The 
latter,  in  perfect  consistence  with  the 
character  of  such  traders,  coolly  replied . 

No  matter — if  these  Negroes  choose 
to  sell,  I will  buy  you.^’  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  ironed,  paid 
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tlie  price,  and  carried  the  robber  along 
with  his  victim  to  the  West  Indies. 

Le  Maire  relates  a still  more  horrid 
story  of  a father,  who  designed  to  sell 
his  own  son  to  the  French.  He  was 
outwitted,  however,  by  his  son,  who 
understood  French,  and  who  actually 
disposed  of  his  unfeeling  parent  3 and, 
though  he  loudly  insisted  that  a son 
had  no  right  to  sell  his  father,  he  was 
thrown  in  chains  by  the  equally  un- 
feeling' dealers  in  human  flesh,  who 
sold  him  again  on  their  arrival  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  second  occasion  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  among  the  Negroes  arises  out  of 
the  first,  that  is  to  say,  their  wars. 
These  hostilities  are  attended  with  the 
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destruction  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  : hence  arises  famine  in  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world.  This  cala- 
mity is  also  produced  at  times  by  long 
dropght,  and,  though  but  for  a short 
period,  by  prodigious  flocks  of  locusts 
which  destroy  all  vegetation.  Mungo 
Park  saw  a mother  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity by  hunger,  as  to  sell  her  own 
child  to  a wealthy  Negro  for  provisions 
sufficient  to  support  her  forty  days. 
During  a dearth  which  lasted  three 
years,  many  Negroes  came  to  the  English 
factory  on  the  Gambia,  and  entreated 
Dr.  Laidley,  who  then  resided  at  Pisa- 
nia,  to  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  slaves,  that  they  might  ensure 
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the  means  of  subsistence  and  save  them- 
selves from  perishing  with  hunger. 

A third  cause  of  slavery,  perhaps  the 
most  reasonable  of  all,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  heinous  offences.  Murder, 
adultery,  theft,  and  what  is  more  to  be 
lamented,  sorcery,  are  punished  in 
many  of  the  Negro  countries  with 
slavery.  This  source  of  slavery  indeed 
existed  for  ages  before  the  Europeans 
embarked  in  the  Negro  trader  and,  of 
the  persons  who  lost  their  liberty  for 
these  offences,  some  became  the  pro- 
perty of  people  of  distinction  in  their 
own  country,  while  some  were  sold  to 
those  of  other  Negro  nations  5 but, 
since  the  arrival  of  the  whites,  these 
occasions  for  enslavement  have  been 
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atrociously  abused.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  humanity  has  gained  by  the  commu- 
tation of  capital  punishment,  formerly 
awarded  in  certain  cases,  for  instance 
sorcery,  into  slavery,  yet  on  the  other 
it  has  lost  by  the  multiplication  of  false 
accusations  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

Long  before  the  existence  of  the  slave 
trade,  it  was  customary  for  the  Negroes 
to  lose  their  liberty  on  account  of  debt. 
This  trade,  however,  affords  more  fre- 
quent occasion  for  it  than  formerly. 
Such  a misfortune  often  befals  consi- 
derable traders  who  purchase  slaves  or 
goods  on  speculation.  If  they  are  unable 
to  pay  the  demands  upon  them  at  the 
stipulated  time  they  become  slaves 
themselves.  The  creditor  has  even  a 
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right  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  debtor  in  case  he  cannot 
secure  the  latter. 

Lastly,  the  Negro,  like  the  ancient 
Germans,  frequently  loses  his  liberty  at 
play.  Few  nations  manifest  such  a 
passion  for  games  of  chance  as  the 
Negroes.  These  games  have  a great 
resemblance  to  our  dice  3 but  instead 
of  dice  they  use  the  small  shells  called 
cowries.  They  distinguish  them  by 
various  marks,  shake  them  in  their 
hands,  and  then  throw  them  up  in  the 
air ; and  according  as  the  shells  fall, 
either  on  their  mouth  or  on  their  back ; 
in  another  game,  according  as  they  roll 
towards  one  or  the  other  of  the  players, 
the  loss  or  gain  is  decided.  The  Negro 
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seldom  plays  for  less  than  three  or  four 
shilling's  ; and  so  inordinate  is  his  love 
of  gaming,  that  he  will  stake  and  lose 
not  only  the  whole  of  his  property  and 
his  slaves,  but  also  his  wife  and  children, 
and  last  of  all,  his  own  liberty. 

The  olFspring  of  slaves,  according  to 
the  laws  of  these  countries,  are  also 
slaves.  This  is  hereditary  slavery,  and 
cannot  with  perfect  justice  be  considered 
as  the  seventh  cause  of  the  loss  of  li- 
berty, because  the  child  of  slaves  never 
was  free.  The  condition  of  these  here- 
ditary slaves  in  Africa  is  not  in  general 
severe.  They  are  treated  as  part  of  the 
family.  They  cultivate  the  earth  in  the 
company  of  their  master,  fell  wood  and 
carry  it,  as  well  as  water,  when  required 
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for  domestic  purposes,  or  tend  the  cat- 
tle. In  the  smaller  states,  in  which 
something  of  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment prevails,  the  master  of  a 
family  has  no  right  to  sell  the  slaves, 
like  those  captured  in  war,  when  he 
pleases.  He  must  take  them  before  the 
chief  of  the  place,  as  it  were  to  obtain 
his  consent  to  the  sale. 

M.  Mollien  makes  mention  of  a privi- 
lege not  less  barbarous  than  extraordi- 
nary, enjoyed  by  slaves  in  Futatoro.  A 
slave  who  wishes  to  change  his  master, 
seeks,  by  surprise  or  force,  to  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  man  to  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
transferred  : if  he  succeeds,  he  iinmedi- 
ately  becomes  the  property  of  that  person. 
The  traveller  informs  us,  that  he  met 
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witli  a Negro  who  had  lost  his  hearing 
in  this  singular  manner.  Two  slaves 
had  successively  cut  off  each  an  ear, 
close  to  the  head,  and  the  wounds,  in 
healing,  had  entirely  closed  the  auditory 
channels.  This  man,^^  he  adds,  was 
certainly  very  unfortunate  through  his 
reputation  for  kindness,  which  gained 
him  the  good  opinion  of  the  slaves  ; he 
must  now  be  careful  of  his  horses,  for  as 
he  has  no  ears  liimself,  it  will  be  those 
animals  whose  ears  the  fugitive  slaves 
will  ne:5tt  attack.^^ 

To  this  mild  treatment  of  slaves  there 
are  certainly  exceptions,  especially  in 
despotic  states.  Ursue,  king  of  the 
Akenists,  frequently  caused  his  domestic 
slaves  to  be  put  to  death  for  slight  mis- 
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demeanours.  One  of  them  had  stolen  a 
fowl  from  a free  Negro,  for  which 
offence  he  had  his  lower  jaw  dislocated, 
and  in  this  miserable  state  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  soon  perished.  Far  in  the 
interior,  however,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  are  severely  punished.  They  en- 
joy nearly  the  same  privileges  as  free 
men,  except  that  they  never  eat  in  the 
presence  of  their  masters  nay,  they 
themselves  frequently  have  their  slaves. 

Thus  these  various  occasions  for 
slavery  existed  in  the  remotest  ages  in 
Africa ; but  since  the  establishment  of 
our  systematic  Negro-trade,  they  have 
been  exceedingly  aggravated. 

Among  the  thousands  of  small  states 
into  which  this  great  continent  is  di- 
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vided,  each  bears  a grudge  against  such 
of  its  neighbours  as  can  obtain  of  the 
whites  more  trinkets  and  more  spirituous 
liquors  than  itself.  Hence  the  number- 
less stratagems  devised  for  depriving 
men  of  their  liberty  ^ and  hence  the 
base  means  employed  by  the  white 
slave  dealers  to  inflame  still  more 
this,  to  them  so  lucrative,  jealousy,  of 
which  the  following  dreadful  instance 
is  related  on  the  authority  of  captain 
Hall. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Calabar,  not  far 
from  the  old  town  of  Calabar,  was 
formed  a new  settlement  under  the 
name  of  New  Calabar.  Both  these 
places  were  reckoned  among  the  prin- 
dpal  slave-markets,  but  their  proxk 
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mity  has  furnished  frequent  occasions 
for  mercantile  jealousy  and  hostility. 

In  the  year  1767  seven  English  slave- 
ships,  t^vo  from  London,  and  five  from 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  were  lying  otF 
these  places  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 
The  jealousy  of  the  two  towns  had  by 
this  time  risen  to  such  a pitch  of  enmity, 
that  the  inhabitants  durst  not  venture 
into  the  country  to  fetch  slaves.  To  put 
an  end  to  this  loss  of  time,  the  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  traders  gave  out  that 
they  would  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  two  towns.  They  invited 
the  principal  persons  of  both  on-board 
their  ships,  but  treacherously  agreed 
with  those  of  New  Calabar  to  make 
ulaves  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
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town  or  to  put  them  to  death.  Ephraim 
Robin  J ohn,  the  chief  man,  or  as  Hall 
styles  him,  the  king-  of  old  Calabar,  in 
token  of  his  sincere  reconciliation,  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  principal  merchant 
of  New  Calabar ; and  his  brothers  went 
with  a numerous  retinue  on  board  the 
vessels  of  the  English.  No  sooner 
were  the  latter  sure  of  their  prey, 
than  they  gave  by  a cannon-shot  the 
signal  for  securing  or  murdering  their 
unsuspecting  visitors.  At  the  same 
moment  the  well-armed  boats  of  New 
Calabar  fell  upon  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  old  town  who  were  on  the 
water  a long-side  of  the  English  ships, 
which  also  fired  upon  the  retreating 
boats.  Three  hundred  were  killed  and 
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great  numbers  taken  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

A brother  of  the  above-mentioned 
chief  of  Old  Calabar,  most  earnestly 
entreated  the  English  not  to  deliver  him 
up  to  his  enemies  : but  the  slave-dealer, 
being  offered  a stout  negro  in  his  stead, 
was  inaccessible  to  every  sentiment  of 
honour.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the 
hands  of  his  infuriated  foes,  than  his 
head  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  been  put.  The  two  other 
brothers  anticipated  the  same  fate  •,  but 
the  captain  in  whose  ship  they  were, 
declared  that  he  would  not  give  them 
up  until  he  had  obtained  the  number  of 
slaves  that  he  wanted.  When,  however, 
they  were  furnished  and  paid  for,  he 
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the  brothers  along  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica. By  so  doing,  he  saved  their  lives. 
Six  years  afterwards  they  were  both 
sent  home,  by  another  Bristol  trader,  to 
Calabar,  where  this  event  had  mean- 
while occasioned  a war  that  lasted  four 
years. 

Black  as  this  action  was,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent other  English  slave  ships  from  being 
soon  afterwards  well  received  at  Old 
Calabar — so  totally  does  the  love  of  gain 
extinguish  every  spark  of  feeling  I 

The  European  traders,  not  content 
with  exciting  the  slave-dealers  from  the 
interior,  called  shtees,  to  circumvent 
their  countrymen  in  this  manner,  are 
themselves  frequently  base  enough  to 
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commit  similar  atrocities,  for  which  in- 
deed they  at  times  suffer  very  severely. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Europeans 
to  make  the  free  Negroes,  who  come  on 
board  their  ships  to  trade  with  them,  in- 
toxicated, and  to  throw  them,  wdiile 
insensible,  into  irons.  At  other  times 
they  will  set  sail  at  night  when  they 
have  on  board  a number  of  these  un- 
suspecting people,  whom  they  after- 
wards sell  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  manner,  too,  they  have  frequently 
carried  away,  in  the  most  faithless 
manner,  free  Negroes  of  consideration, 
left  in  their  hands  by  their  countrymen 
as  pledges  for  their  debt,  though  they 
well  knew  that  they  would  have  been  re- 
deemed the  very  next  day. 
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General  Rook  attested,  that  three 
English  slave-traders  solicited  him  to 
assist  them  in  surprising  and  making 
prisoners  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  free 
Negroes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goree — an  application  which  he  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

Such  outrages  are  sometimes  closely 
followed  by  retribution.  Wadstroem  was 
informed  that  shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Goree,  three  English  ships 
which  had  attempted  to  carry  off  free 
Negroes,  were  driven  back  again  upon 
the  coast  by  contrary  winds,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  natives,  who  overpower- 
ed and  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the 
crews  excepting  one  boy.  This  lad  af- 
terwards escaped  from  his  captivity,  and 
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gave  information  of  the  melancholy  ca« 
tastrophe. 

Captain  Arnold  experienced  a similar 
misfortune  on  the  Camerones,  on  the 
coast  of  Benin.  Several  captains  of 
ships  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  the 
Negroes,  and  chained  to  trees  5 but 
some  of  them  were  rescued  by  force  of 
arms  by  their  crews.  This  piece  of  re- 
venge was  exercised  upon  persons  who 
were  perfectly  innocent,  because  another 
slave  ship  had  treacherously  sailed  away 
with  several  free  Negroes  left  on  board 
as  pledges. 

The  following  dreadful  occurrence  is 
related  by  M.  Lamiral,  who,  when  it 
happened,  was  the  agent  of  the  French 
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Guyana  Company,  at  the  Isle  of  St. 
Louis,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair. 

Another  agent  of  the  country,  agree- 
ably to  orders  which  he  had  received, 
had  purchased  a great  number  of  slaves, 
who  were  shut  up  in  buildings  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose  in  the  Isle 
of  St.  Louis.  Eleven  months  elapsed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  which 
were  to  convey  them  to  America.  The 
dysentery  broke  out  among  them  5 many 
of  their  number  died  daily,  and  despair 
seized  the  survivors,  who  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty. 
The  captives  found  means  to  provide 
themselves  with  hatchets,  knives,  and 
other  implements,  which  the  negligence 
of  their  keepers  afforded  them  oppor- 
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t unities  of  burying  in  the  ground. — 
With  the  knives  they  contrived  to  saw 
through  their  irons.  For  some  days  it 
was  observed  that  they  were  unusually 
melancholy,  and  that  they  prayed  with 
increased  fervour.  The  agent  ordered 
them  to  be  watched  more  closely,  but 
this  injunction  and  the  warnings  of  a 
trusty  domestic  slave  were  disregarded. 

On  the  evening  fixed  for  the  attempt, 
the  Negroes  refused  their  supper.  A 
store-keeper,  running  to  the  building 
where  the  slaves  were  confined,  was 
stopped  at  the  door  by  a Negro  atten- 
dant, and  informed  of  the  insurrection. 
The  white  replied  with  a box  on  the 
ear  5 but  no  sooner  did  he  enter  than 
he  was  felled  to  the  ground  with  a 
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liatchet,  and  cut  in  pieces » Tremendous 
shouts  were  immediately  raised  on  all 
sides.  The  agent  came  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  Negroes  rushed  in 
a crowd  upon  him,  determined  to  take 
away  his  life  5 but  he  ran  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  barricadoed  the  door.  Some 
Negro  attendants  shut  themselves  up 
with  him  5 they  were  provided  with 
arms.  A faithful  slave  posted  himself 
on  the  stairs,  and  with  a thick  wooden 
pestle,  which  he  had  snatched  up,  he 
for  a moment  checked  the  advance  of 
the  insurgents,  who  being  more  anxious 
to  effect  their  escape  than  to  kill  the 
agent,  threw  themselves  into  the  river, 
which  was  before  the  house.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  island  ran  from  all  quarters 
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to  lend  assistance.  The  cooper  of  the 
establishment,  who,  on  the  first  alarm, 
had  scrambled  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
descended,  threw  himself  into  a canoe, 
and  armed  with  a stick,  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  Several 
of  the  latter  laid  hold  of  the  canoe,  and 
tried  to  upset  it;  so  that  to  save  his 
own  life,  he  was  obliged  to  knock  on  the 
head  all  within  his  reach.  Meanwhile 
two  of  the  slaves,  who  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  the  straw  huts  which 
were  in  the  court-yard ; the  fire  spread, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  house  and  other 
contiguous  buildings  were  in  flames. — 
The  troops  assembled,  and  would  have 
set  about  extinguishing  the  conflagra« 
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lion,  when  an  officer  exclaimed  that  the 
magazine  was  full  of  gunpowder,  and 
would  soon  explode.  He  Avas  mistaken. 
The  troops,  however,  quitted  the  house, 
and  ran  to  stop  the  fugitives.  Ranging 
themselves  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
they  fired  at  every  head  that  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Many 
of  the  slaves,  hopeless  of  escaping, 
approached  to  surrender,  but  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.  Neither  entrea- 
ties nor  tears  were  of  any  avail.  With 
great  exertion  the  fire  ivas  extinguished, 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be 
communicated  to  a warehouse  full  of 
.spirits  and  pitch. 

This  event  happened  in  the  night. — 
Day-light  presented  a horrid  spectacle. 
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A whole  quarter  of  the  town  was  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  the  ground  strewed 
with  dead  and  dying.  Many  of  the 
slaves,  who  are  usually  chained  together 
two  and  two,  not  having  had  time  or 
strength  sufficient  to  break  their  irons, 
had  killed  one  another,  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  mutual  incumbrance.  Some 
were  found  with  their  feet,  others  with 
their  hands  cut  off.  The  stronger  had 
murdered  the  weaker,  if  he  could  not 
keep  up  with  him  5 and  one  ran  off  with 
the  leg  of  his  comrade  hanging  by  his 
side. 

The  company  lost  ninety  slaves  by 
this  insurrection  : eighteen  escaped,  and 
seventy-two  were  killed. 

The  slave  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on 
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by  means  of  native  merchants,  called 
slatees,  who  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  large  towns,  but  also  in  the  villages 
of  the  interior.  They  attend  the  great 
salt  and  slave  markets,  as  Sansanding, 
Kamalia,  Jenne,  Haoussa  and  Timbuc- 
too,  whither  the  predatory  Moors  send 
great  numbers  of  the  Negroes  whom 
they  have  reduced  to  slavery.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  their  destination, 
they  purchase,  at  a low  price,  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  or  pillage,  or  persons 
doomed  for  their  offences  to  servitude. 
Those  who  carry  on  this  traffic  on  a 
large  scale  have  an  ingenious  method 
of  taking  numerous  chains  of  slaves  to 
the  European  factories,  without  risk  of 
insuirrection  or  escape.  They  cut  pieces 
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of  heavy  wood,  about  five  or  six  feet 
long,  having  at  one  end  a fork  large 
enough  to  embrace  the  neck  of  the  slave. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  fork  are  per- 
forated for  the  admission  of  a large  iron 
pin,  which  is  stopped  at  one  end  by  its 
head,  and  secured  at  the  other  by  a thin 
piece  of  iron  that  passes  through  an  eye 
made  in  the  pin;  so  that  the  slave,  whose 
neck  is  encompassed  by  the  fork  and 
the  pin,  has  the  handle  of  the  fork,  four 
feet  and  upwards  in  length,  hanging 
down  before  him,  and  preventing  him 
from  stirring  a step. 

When  all  the  slaves,  secured  in  this 
manner,  are  ready  to  start,  they  are 
ranged  in  a single  file ; one  of  the 
dealers  places  himself  at  their  head. 
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and  takes  the  handle  of  the  fork  of  the 
first  Negro  upon  his  shoulder.  Each 
slave  in  like  manner  carries  on  his 
shoulder  the  handle  of  the  fork  of  the 
one  who  follows  him,  and  their  necks 
being  thus  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
their  clogs,  they  are  able  to  proceed. 
Some  of  the  slatees  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  caravan  to  make  the  Negroes  keep 
a uniform  pace.  When  they  would 
stop  the  chain,  the  merchant  who  leads 
the  van,  drops  the  heavy  log  of  the  first 
slave,  which,  falling  with  all  its  weight 
about  his  neck,  stops  his  farther  ad- 
vance, and  consequently  that  of  the 
whole  caravan.  Duidng  the  journey 
this  fork  is  never  removed  from  the 
necks  of  the  slaves^,  and  when  they  halt 
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at  night,  and  before  they  set  out  in  the 
morning,  the  merchants  take  care  to 
examine  whether  the  irons  are  in  good 
condition.  In  this  manner,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  five  or  six 
armed  datees  will  escort  without  ap- 
prehension, chains  of  fifty  slaves  or 
more,  from  the  interior  to  the  European 
factories. 

Mr.  Park,  who  in  his  first  journey  ac- 
companied a slave  coffle^  or  caravan, 
from  the  interior  to  the  Gambia,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  order 
of  march.  It  was  opened  by  five  or 
dY^jilihis,  or  singers,  partly  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  company,  and  partly 
by  their  songs  to  procure  a friendly  re- 
ception for  the  caravan  in  the  places 
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situated  along  tlie  road.  They  likewise 
sing  in  public  the  history  of  the  caravan, 
at  every  village  where  they  halt.  These 
were  followed  by  the  other  free  men  ; 
then  came  the  slaves,  bound  together  four 
and  four,  having  on  their  heads  bundles 
of  provisions,  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  a free  man  armed  with  a 
spear,  after  each  four.  The  domestic 
slaves  followed,  and  last  of  all  came  the 
wives  of  the  slatees,  and  the  other  wo- 
men of  free  condition. 

In  these  journeys  to  the  sea,  or  to  the 
European  factories,  the  loss  is  very 
considerable.  The  depression  occa- 
sioned by  the  thought  of  being  for  ever 
separated  from  home,  family  and 
friends,  bodily  fatigue,  and  insufficient 
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nourishment^  caused  the  above-men- 
tioned caravan  to  lose  three  slaves  out 
of  thirty  five,  consequently  almost  nine 
out  of  a hundred. 

The  treatment  of  these  poor  wretches 
during*  their  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
neys from  the  interior,  is  feelingly  de- 
picted by  Park,  particularly  the  sufferings 
and  fate  of  a female  slave,  belonging  to 
the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  to 
the  coast.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  of  their  journey,  before  the  party 
set  out,  most  of  the  free  people  drank  a 
little  moening,  a sort  of  gruel,  part  of 
which  was  likewise  given  to  such  of  the 
slaves,  as  appeared  least  able  to  sustain 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
female  slaves,  the  property  of  a person 
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mth  whom  Park  Kad  lodged,  named 
Karfa,.  Avas  very  sulky,  and  when  some 
gruel  was  offered  to  her,  she  refused  to 
drink  it.  At  dawn  of  day  the  caravan  set 
out,  and  travelled  the  whole  morning  over 
a Avild  and  rocky  country,  by  whicb 
Parkis  feet  were  much  bruised,  and  he  be- 
came apprehensive,  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  coffle  during  the 
day  I but  he  was  in  a great  measure  re- 
lieved from  this  anxiety  on  observing 
that  others  Avere  more  exhausted  than 
Mmself.  In  particular  the  above-men- 
tioned woman  slave  began  to  lag  behind, 
and  complain  dreadfully  of  pains  in  her 
legs.  Her  load  Avas  taken  from  her  and 
given  to  another  slave,  and  she  was 
ordered  to  keep  in  the  front  of  the 
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ooffle^  or  caravan.  About  eleven  o’clock, 
as  tlie  party  was  resting  by  a small 
rivulet,  some  of  the  people  discovered 
a hive  of  bees  in  a hollow  tree,  and  they 
were  proceeding  to  obtain  the  honey, 
when  an  immense  swarm  of  irritated 
insects  flew  out,  attacked  the  people 
and  made  them  fly  in  all  directions. 
Park,  who  was  the  first  to  take  the 
alarm,  alone  escaped  with  impunity. 
When  the  enemy  had  desisted  from  the 
pursuit,  and  all  were  employed  in  pick- 
ing out  the  stings  they  had  received, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  female  slave, 
whose  name  was  Nealee,  had  not  come 
up  ; and  as  many  of  the  slaves  in  their 
r^etreat  had  left  their  bundles  behind 
them,  it  became  necessary  for  some 
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persons  to  return  and  bring  them.  In 
order  to  do  this  with  safety,  fire  was 
set  to  the  grass  a considerable  way  to 
the  eastward  of  the  hive,  and  the  wind 
driving  the  fire  furiously  along,  the 
party  pushed  through  the  smoke  and 
recovered  the  bundles.  They  like- 
wise brought  with  them  poor  Nealee? 
whom  they  found  lying  by  the  rivulet. 
She  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  had 
crept  to  the  stream  in  hopes  to  defend 
herself  from  the  bees,  by  throwing 
water  over  her  body ; but  this  proved 
ineffectual,  for  she  was  stung  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner. 

When  the  slatees  had  picked  out  the 
stings  as  well  as  they  could,  she  was 
washed  with  water  and  then  rubbed 
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with  bruised  leaves  5 but  the  wretched 
woman  obstinately  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther,  declaring  that  she  would 
rather  die  than  walk  another  step.  As 
entreaties  and  threats  were  used  in 
vain,  the  whip  was  at  length  applied ; 
and  after  bearing  patiently  a few 
strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked 
with  tolerable  expedition  for  four  or 
five  hours  longer,  when  she  made  an 
attempt  to  run  away  from  the  coffle^  but 
was  so  very  weak  that  she  fell  down  in 
the  grass.  Though  she  was  unable  to 
rise,  the  whip  was  a second  time  ap- 
plied, but  without  effect  ^ upon  which 
Karfa  desired  two  of  the  slatees  to  place 
her  upon  the  ass  which  carried  the  pro- 
visions ; but  she  could  not  sit  erect ; 
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and  the  ass  being  very  refractory,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  carry  her 
forward  in  that  manner.  Th&slatees^ 
however,  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
her,  the  day’s  journey  being  nearly 
ended ; they  therefore  made  a sort  of 
litter  of  bamboo  canes,  upon  which  she 
was  placed,  and  tied  on  it  with  slips  of 
bark  : this  litter  was  carried  upon  the 
heads  of  two  slaves,  one  walking  before 
the  other,  and  they  were  followed  by 
two  more,  who  relieved  them  occa- 
sionally. In  this  manner  she  was  carried 
forward,  till  at  dark  the  party  reached 
a stream  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a high 
hill,  .where  they  stopped  for  the  night, 
and  set  about  preparing  supper.  Having 
eaten  only  one  handful  of  meal  since 
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tlie  preceding  night,  and  travelled  all 
day  in  a hot  sim,  many  of  the  slaves, 
who  had  loads  upon  their  heads,  were 
very  much  fatigued ; and  some  of  them 
snapped  their  fingers,  which  among  the 
Negroes  is  a sure  sign  of  desperation. 
The  slatees  immediately  put  them  all 
in  irons,  and  such  of  them  as  had 
evinced  signs  of  great  despondency 
were  kept  apart  from  the  rest,  and  had 
their  hands  tied.  In  the  mornuig  they 
ivere  found  greatly  recovered. 

At  day-break  poor  Nealee  was  awaken- 
ed, but  her  limbs  were  now  become  so 
stiff*  and  painful  that  she  could  neither 
walk  nor  stand  ^ she  was  therefore  lifted 
like  a corpse  upon  the  back  of  an  ass ; 
and  the  datees  endeavoured  to  secure 
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lier  in  that  situation,  by  fastening  her 
Imnds  together  under  the  ass^s  neck,  and 
her  feet  under  the  belly,  with  long  slips 
of  bark  ; but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly, 
that  no  sort  of  treatment  could  induce 
Mm  to  proceed  with  his  load  j and  as 
Nealee  mMe  no  exertion  to  prevent 
herself  from  falling,  she  was  quickly 
thrown  off,  and  had  one  of  her  legs 
much  bruised.  Every  attempt  to  carry 
her  forward  being  thus  found  ineffec- 
tual, the  general  cry  of  the  coffle  was 
hmg  tegi,  kang  tegi — cut  her  throat — 
cut  her  throat’’— an  operation  Park  did 
not  wish  to  see  performed ; he  there- 
fore marched  onward  with  the  foremost 
of  the  cgffle^  He  had  not  walked  above 
a mile,  when  one  of  Karfa’s  domestic 
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slaves  came  up,  with  poor  Nealee’s  gar= 
merit  upon  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  ex^* 
claimed  Nealee  affeeleeta — Nealee  is 
lost/^  Park  asked  him  whether  the 
slatees  had  given  him  the  garment  as  a 
reward  for  cutting  her  throat : he  re- 
plied, that  Karfa  and  the  schoolmaster 
would  not  consent  to  that  measure,  but 
had  left  her  on  the  road,  where  un- 
doubtedly she  soon  perished,  and  was 
probably  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

The  dejection  and  anxiety  of  these 
poor  creatures  daily  increases.  Their 
feelings,  on  first  discovering  the  sea  and 
the  European  slave  ships,  have  not  been 
described  in  a more  interesting  manner 
than  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  But  to  render 
the  cause  of  their  alarm  the  more  in- 
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telligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prefix 
a few  remarks » 

The  Negroes  of  the  interior  have  a 
terrific  notion  of  the  sea,  which  they 
never  call  by  any  other  name  than  the 
great  salt  water.  Some  of  these  people 
are  even  forbidden  by  their  priests  to 
approach  it  as  a malignant  deity  or 
fetish. 

The  whites  also  excite  great  terror 
in  them  by  their  colour.  When  Adan- 
son  arrived  at  the  village  of  Depleur, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
and  very  rarely  visited  by  Europeans, 
the  children  ran  away  screaming  with 
fright,  and  hid  themselves  behind  their 
mothers  : nor  w^as  it  till  after  longer 
acquaintance  that  they  ventured  to  ap- 
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proach  the  white  man,  to  touch  him, 
and  to  lay  hold  without  fear  of  his  long 
and  to  them  extraordinary  hair. 

When  Mungo  Park  was  detained  by 
Ali,  the  Moorish  chieftain,  curious  as 
were  his  wives  to  see  the  white  skin  of 
the  traveller,  they  nevertheless  could 
not  help  shuddering  whenever  they 
approached  him. 

Frempung,  king  of  the  Akemists  and 
at  the  same  time  an  intrepid  warrior 
had  heard  so  many  wonderful  things 
concerning  the  white  eea-monsters,  the 
Europeans,  that  though  he  resided 
very  far  inland,  he  requested  the  Danes 
to  send  him  one  of  their  people  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  Kamp,  a clerk, 
accordingly  travelled  to  his  court.  When 
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first  ushered  into  the  royal  presence, 
lie  made  a low  obeisance,  at  the  same 
time  moving  back  his  foot,  on  which 
his  sable  majesty  conceived  that,  like 
the  wild  monkeys,  he  was  couching  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a spring  at  his 
head.  He  therefore  fell  flat  upon  the 
ground,  under  the  idea  that  he  should 
thus  escape,  and  that  the  strange  ani- 
mal would  leap  over  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  called  out  to  his  wives  for  pro- 
tection, and  they  immediately  formed  a 
eircle  round  him.  His  majesty  was 
told,  that  this  was  only  the  salutation 
of  the  whites,  but  he  begged  that  it 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  future.  He 
soon  began  to  examine  his  visitor  with 
somewhat  less  timidity.  At  first  he 
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took  his  clothes  to  be  part  of  his  body^ 
and  the  queue  of  the  Dane  had  led  him 
to  suppose  that  he  was  a large  ape  of  a 
species  unknown  to  him,  with  a tail 
growing  out  of  his  neck.  The  white 
was  then  required  to  eat  in  his  presence. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  satisfy  himself 
respecting  his  real  shape,  the  king 
desired  that  he  might  be  requested  to 
strip  oiF  his  clothes.  To  his  utter  as- 
tonishment he  learned,  that  Kamp  posi- 
tively refused  to  comply  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  a hundred  women,  but 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  show  him- 
self undressed  to  the  king  alone.  On 
receiving  this  answer,  his  majesty  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  discussion  of 
his  council  of  state  (the  elders)  whether 
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it  would  be  prudent  to  trust  himself 
alone  with  a white  man.  They  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  women  were 
ordered  to  retire.  The  Dane  then 
stripped.  Frempung  cautiously  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  ^ he  touched 
his  limbs  with  fear  and  astonishment, 
and  at  length  burst  out  into  the  excla- 
mation : Yes,  thou  art  indeed  a man, 

but  as  white  as  the  very  devil 
If  we  now  consider  that  the  exporta- 
tion for  three  centuries  and  a half  of 
so  many  thousands  of  Negroes,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  ever  returned,  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea,  which  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  interior,  that  the  whites 
devour  the  blacks,  we  shall  be  able 
duly  to  appreciate  the  following  melan- 
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choly  nari’ative  of  tlie  innocent  and 
intelligent  Negro  boy,  Gustavus  Vasa- 
After  his  forcible  abduction  from  his 
father’s  house,  Olaudah  Equiano,  such 
was  his  name  in  his  own  country,  was, 
during  the  space  of  six  months,  several 
times  sold  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
sometimes  treated  better  sometimes 
worse,  but  never  tyrannically.  He 
moreover  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
residing  among  people  with  whom  he 
could  converse,  who  were  exactly  like 
himself  in  their  way  of  life  and  manners, 
or  at  least  in  point  of  colour  and  civi- 
lization. The  soil  and  climate  too 
nearly  resembled  those  of  his  native 
land.  It  was  only  once  that  he  met 
with  any  considerable  dilFerence  when 
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he  was  carried  among  a people  living 
in  small  vessels  npon  a very  large 
river,  whereas  the  interior  of  his  country, 
Benin  is  watered  only  by  insignificant 
streams. 

All  at  once  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
immeasurabl-e  expanse  of  ocean,  and  at 
the  same  moment  discovered  upon  it  a 
large  European  slave  ship.  His  asto- 
nishment at  this  sight  was  soon  changed 
to  extreme  terror,  when  beings  resem- 
bling men,  but  of  extraordinary  shape, 
of  the  colour  of  the  evil  spirit,  with 
ferocious  looks,  and  speaking  a lan- 
guage which  had  not  the  least  similarity 
to  any  he  had  ever  heard,  came  up  to 
him  and  began  to  examine  his  person 
with  all  the  unfeelingness  and  indelicacy 
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of  dealers  in  human  flesh.  His  lan- 
guage has  not  words  to  describe  this 
situation  j he  firmly  believed  that  he 
had  got  into  a world  of  canibal  devils. 

When  carried  on  board  the  ship,  he 
saw  many  blacks  like  himself  in  chains, 
perfectly  silent,  but  with  the  pror 
foundest  grief  and  the  utmost  despair 
legible  in  all  their  features.  Beside 
them  was  boiling  an  amazingly  large 
pot,  and  a mephitic  smell  proceeded 
from  the  interior  of  the  immense  aquatic 
prison. 

The  blacks  by  whom  he  was  sold 
strove  indeed  to  cheer  him  up,  and  to 
remove  those  dismal  ideas.  They 
brought  him  for  his  refreshment  a glass 
of  brandy  5 but  no  sooner  had  this  in- 
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tjended  cordial,  this  water  of  life  of  the 
whites,  touched  his  lips,  than  he  felt  as 
if  burned,  and  now  began  to  entertain 
a horror  even  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances of  this  new  magic  world. 

His  countrymen  immediately  set  out 
on  their  return  from  the  coast.  For- 
saken by  all  the  persons  and  things  to 
which  he  was  accustomed,  he  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  unknown  beings, 
and  relinquished  all  hopes  of  ever  re- 
visiting his  country.  Nature,  nearly 
sinking  imder  the  weight  of  grief, 
sought  alleviation  in  a torrent  of  tears ; 
but  this  grateful  relief  was  soon  checked 
by  a scene  of  horror.  The  whites  tied 
up  one  of  their  own  people  to  a mast 
and  flogged  him  so  unmercifully,  that 
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he  died  under  the  lash,  on  which,  with 
the  utmost  unconcern,  they  threw  his 
body  overboard,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
sharks. 

Horror-struck  at  this  unparr alleled 
atrocity,  Gustavus  Vasa  courted  death, 
and  refused  the  food  oiFered  to  him  by 
the  whites.  For  this  he  was  immediately 
laid  across  the  windlass,  and  scourged 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  He  would 
have  precipitated  himself  into  the  sea, 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  leap  over 
the  netting  stretched  along  the  side  of 
the  ship ; and  he  was  near  swooning, 
ivhen  he  beheld  eight  blacks  flogged  to 
death  before  his  face,  for  a similar  un- 
successful attempt. 

In  this  desperate  situation,  he  at 
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length  discovered  some  slaves  whose 
language  he  understood.  Who,  asked 
he,  are  these  white  monsters  > Whence 
come  they  ? Do  they  always  live  in 
these  immense  dens  upon  the  water  ? — 
or  if  they  have  any  country,  why  have 
they  left  it  ? Why  do  they  come  to  ours  ? 
Surely  they  must  be  wicked  sorcerers^ 
who  carry  us  off  merely  to  devour  us. 
How  indeed  could  they  move  this  great 
house  along  but  by  magic  ? 

It  was  only  some  of  these  questions 
that  his  countrymen  were  able  to  an- 
swer. The  whites,  they  told  him,  come 
from  a very  remote  country,  to  which 
they  carried  the  Negroes  whom  they 
bought,  and  where  they  kept  them  to 
hard  labour  in  cultivating  the  land^ 
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but  the  ship  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
ropes  and  sails  which  he  saw,  though 
it  was  true  even  this  could  not  be  done 
without  sorcery. 

The  appearance  of  an  English  ship 
advancing  in  full  sail  tended  to  con- 
firm the  blacks  in  this  notion.  No 
sooner  was  she  espied  by  the  whites  of 
their  vessels,  than  they  set  up  a hideous 
shout  of  joy.  The  ship  approached,  and 
to  the  universal  astonishment  of  the  sim- 
ple Negroes,  she  grew  larger  and  larger 
every  moment.  At  length  she  all  at 
once  stood  still,  having  thrown  out  her 
anchor,  of  the  use  of  which  they  were 
wholly  ignorant.  This  phenomenon 
could  not  but  strengthen  the  idea  of 
sorcery  and  supernatural  powers  j for 
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even  the  experiencec^  and  intelligent 
Karfa,  the  protector  of  Mungo  Park, 
after  attentively  viewing  a small  Euro- 
pean vessel  on  the  Gambia,  exclaimed, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh  : Fato  fi^ig 
inta  feng — We  blacks  are  nothing  !'^ 
Vasa’s  ship  had  at  length  obtained 
her  full  complement  of  slaves.  The 
wretched  Negroes,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  were  driven  into  the 
hold  and  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
sick  and  the  sound,  all  chained  alike, 
pressed  and  wounded  each  other  when- 
ever they  stirred  in  this  dark  dungeon, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  impregnated 
with  mephitic  effluvia,  which  rendered 
breathing  itself  a punishment.  The 
shrieks  of  the  women,  the  rage  of  the 
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men,  and  the  shouts  of  the  sailors  weigh- 
ing anchor  and  getting  the  ship  under 
%vay,  over  the  heads  of  the  miserable  cap- 
tives, had  altogether  such  an  effect  on 
Vasa,  that  he  sunk  down  senseless.  He 
was  carried  into  the  air,  and  his  first 
thought,  after  he  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  miraculous  structure,  was  : What 

wonderfully  clever  as  well  as  wicked 
devils  these  whites  must  be  How 
far  this  sentiment  was  correct  let  the 
survey  of  a slave  ship  decide. 

The  slave  ships  were  not  all  of  the 
same  dimensions.  In  the  annexed  plate 
are  seen  sections  of  the  Brooks,  of  Li- 
verpool, of  320  tons.  She  was  100  feet 
in  length,  and  25  in  her  utmost  breadth. 
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This  vessel  had  carried  at  one  time,  351 
men,  127  women,  90  boys,  and  41  girls, 
making  a total  of  609  slaves,  and  45 
sailors.  Another  vessel,  the  Gregson, 
likewise  of  Liverpool,  had  taken  on 
board  700  slaves,  though  calculated  for 
only  500.  It  should  be  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  according  to  act 
of  Parliament,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
a vessel  of  320  tons  to  carry  more  than 
450  persons.  By  this  arrangement  each 
adult  male  slave  was  allowed  a space  of 
6 feet  1 inch  by  1 foot  4 inches ; each 
woman,  5 feet  10  inches  by  1 foot  4 
inches ; a boy,  5 feet  by  1 foot  2 inches  ; 
and  a young  girl,  4 feet  6 inches  by  1 
foot.  In  this  manner  the  ship  was  filled 
as  represented  in  the  engraving ; that 
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is  to  say,  each  had  just  room  sufficient 
to  lie  flat  on  his  back  on  the  bare 
boards. 

Fig.  1 is  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
lower  deck.  The  space  contains  the 
adult  male  slaves,  who,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, are  chained  by  the  leg  two  and 
two,  that  is,  the  left  leg  of  one  to  the  right 
leg  of  his  neighbour.  Next  to  the  men’s 
division  is  that  of  the  boys,  h,  who 
are  crowded  together  like  the  former  ; 
then  that  of  the  women,  c,  and  lastly, 
that  of  the  girls ; all  these  are  without 
chains.  The  black  circles  represent 
sections  of  the  three  masts  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

Fig.  2,  exhibits  a longitudinal  section 
of  the  ship,  showing  the  manner  in  wliich 
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the  slaves  are  placed  between  decks  and 
on  platforms.  Hence  the  wretched 
situation  of  these  poor  creatures  is 
more  clearly  apparent  3 for  as  the 
height  of  these  places  was  frequently 
no  more  than  two  feet,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  change  their  posture  by 
sitting  upright. 

Fig.  3,  is  a transverse  section  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  ship,  where  every  space, 
however  small,  is  seen  crowded  with 
people. 

The  state  of  the  Gregson  was  still 
worse  than  this  : for  owing  to  the  un- 
reasonable number  of  slaves  taken  on 
board,  they  were  actually  obliged,  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  to  lie  upon 
one  another. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  this  method 
of  wedging  together  such  a number  of 
human  beings,  who,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, enjoyed  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  joined  to  change  of  diet,  and  the 
mental  dejection  which  their  state  must 
necessarily  produce,  should  occasion 
diseases  of  the  most  fatal  kinds.  The 
consequent  loss  was  not  less,  upon  an 
average,  than  one  fifth,  or  twenty  in  every 
hundred.  According  to  captain  \^Tiiter^s 
testimony,  one  ship  lost  by  small-pox 
alone  one  half  of  its  cargo  of  360  slaves. 
The  pictures  of  the  condition  of  these 
miserable  wretches,  when  fever,  dysen- 
tery, or  other  contagious  diseases  break 
out  among  them,  as  given  in  the  e vidence 
of  Messrs.  Faulconbridge,  Wilson,  Trot- 
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ter,  Claxton,  and  other  surgeons  of  ships  , 
are  equally  horrible  and  disgusting. 

The  state  of  slave-ships,  when  be- 
calmed, when  provisions  run  short,  or 
in  case  of  accidents,  is  likewise  most 
distressing.  A ship  with  400  Negroes, 
ran  at  night  upon  a sand-bank,  called 
Morant  Keys,  eleven  leagues  from  Ja- 
maica. The  officers  and  crew  landed, 
by  means  of  a boat,  on  one  of  the  small 
sandy  islands  of  the  bank,  having  taken 
arms  and  provisions  along  with  them. 
Next  morning  it  was  observed  that  the 
slaves  had  found  means  to  release  them- 
selves from  their  irons,  and  had  built  a 
raft,  upon  which  they  placed  the  women 
aind  children,  while  such  of  the  men  as 
could  swim  propelled  the  raft  towards 
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the  island  where  the  sailors  were.  The 
latter  were  apprehensive,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  their  small  stock  of 
provisions  would  soon  be  consumed, 
by  such  an  accession  to  their  number. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  as  the  means 
of  saving  their  ovm  lives,  to  dispatch 
the  slaves  as  fast  as  they  landed.  In 
this  manner  they  actually  killed  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  •,  thirty 
four  only  were  spared,  and  afterwards 
sold  at  Kingston. 

Another  vessel,  having  900  Negroes 
on  board,  was  overtaken  by  a calm. 
The  provisions  rapidly  decreased,  and 
the  crew  had  no  other  prospect  than  to 
perish  by  famine.  In  their  distress,  they 
first  bound  the  weakest  of  the  slaves 
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together,  two  and  two,  and  threw  them 
overboard  5 and  in  this  manner  they 
selected  so  many  victims,  that  at  last 
only  one  hundred  remained,  and  were 
carried  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  Collingwood  sailed  in  1781, 
from  Africa,  with  440  Negroes  and  17 
seamen.  A contagious  disease  soon 
carried  off  60  of  the  slaves.  To  indem- 
nify the  owners  of  the  ship  from  loss, 
he  devised  the  following  infernal  expe- 
dient. He  told  the  officers  of  the  ves- 
sel that,  if  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ship,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  the 
Negroes  to  a violent  death,  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  the  underwriters  and 
not  on  the  proprietors  5 since  slaves 
were  considered  the  same  as  any  other 
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merchandize,  and  ensured  as  such.  He 
assigned  the  want  of  water  as  a pretext 
for  his  atrocious  design : and  though 
none  of  the  others  could  perceive  the 
necessity  for  putting  it  in  execution, 
and  an  abundant  rain  immediately  af- 
terwards fell,  he  caused  132  of  the 
sickliest  of  the  Negroes  to  be  thrown 
alive  into  the  sea.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  others ; nay  ten  more,  who 
were  tired  of  life  voluntarily  leaped 
overboard.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  Jamaica,  a lawsuit  ensued  between 
the  owners  and  underwriters,  but  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  captain. 

Another  slave  ship,  having  obtained 
a cargo  of  about  500  slaves,  lay  ready 
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to  sail,  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  coast,  near  Fort  Acra.  It  was  a fine 
day,  and  many  of  the  Negroes  were  al- 
lowed to  be  upon  deck  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air.  The  women  and  children 
walked  about  at  liberty,  but  the  men, 
as  usual,  were  chained  by  the  legs  two 
and  two  together.  A seaman  was  tap- 
ping a cask  of  brandy  in  the  store-room, 
whieh  was  dark,  by  the  light  of  a lamp, 
and  the  spirit  as  it  issued  from  the 
hole  by  some  accident  caught  fire.  In 
ten  minutes  the  flames  raged  with  such 
violence,  that  the  crew  despaired  of 
being  able  to  extinguish  them  before 
they  reached  the  powder  magazine.  In 
this  imminent  danger  almost  every  one 
leaped  overboard,  after  attempting  to 
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release  the  Negroes  from  the  chains 
which  held  them  together.  Unfortu- 
nately in  the  confusion,  the  key  to  un- 
lock them  was  not  to  be  found.  They 
had  contrived  to  open  but  one,  when 
the  fire  communicated  to  the  powder- 
magazine.  All  who  could  had  leaped 
overboard  before  the  vessel  blew  up, 
and  with  her  all  the  Negroes  still  con- 
fined by  their  chains.  Some  Portu- 
guese ships,  which  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  sent  boats  to  their  assistance ; 
and  these  took  up  250  living  but  mu- 
tilated slaves.  Of  this  number  fifty 
died,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  they 
had  sustained ; for,  in  the  explosion, 
the  irons  broke  their  legs,  and  the  heat 
of  the  climate  produced  mortification. 
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Only  two  hundred  Negroes  were  pre- 
served and  sold  to  other  traders. 

For  misfortunes  of  this  kind  no  nation, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  accustomed  to 
prepare  with  such  horrible  foresight  as 
the  French.  Two  French  captains  of 
slave-ships,  and  a merchant  of  that 
nation,  at  Goree,  acknowledged  to  Wad- 
stroem,  whose  authority  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  the  French  slave  traders 
carried  poison  with  them  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  the  Negroes  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity 5 and  that  in  this  manner  Captain 
Le  Loup  had  got  rid  of  his  Negroes, 
during  a very  long  passage  in  which 
provisions  ran  short.  On  his  arrival  at 
St.  Domingo  only  twenty  were  left  out 
of  five  hundred. 
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The  natural  consequences  of  this 
dreadful  treatment  of  the  Negroes  are, 
their  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives,  or  to  change  their  condition  by  a 
general  insurrection. 

The  men,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
seek  opportunities  of  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Many  of  them  have 
been  seen,  after  successfully  eluding  the 
boats  hoisted  overboard  to  save  them, 
raising  their  heads  and  arms  trium- 
phantly above  the  water,  and  then  sink- 
ing with  joyful  looks  into  the  fathomless 
abyss.  Even  women,  especially,  when 
the  captains  have  torn  them  from  their 
children,  regarding  the  latter  as  an  in- 
cumbrance, choose  this  kind  of  death. 
Though  their  tyrants  break  their  teeth. 
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or  compel  them  to  eat  by  means  of  the 
thumb-screw,  or  by  holding  red  hot 
coals  before  them,  still  they  have  fre- 
quently been  known  not  to  swallow  the 
victuals,  but  to  put  a period  to  their 
misery  by  the  slow  torments  of  hunger. 

The  state  of  the  crew  of  a slave  ship, 
in  which  an  insurrection  of  the  Negroes 
takes  place,  is  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  the  precaution  of  chaining  the 
men  together,  the  slave  ship  has  in  the 
middle  of  the  deck  a lofty  partition, 
which,  though  of  wood,  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  on  the  top  small  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  are  kept  constantly  loaded. 
On  the  side  next  to  the  male  slaves, 
this  partition  is  perfectly  smooth  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  climb- 
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iiig  lip,  and  a sentry  is  always  stationed 
by  it. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  slaves  on  board 
a Dutch  ship  nevertheless  ventured  to 
rise  against  the  whites  on  the  day  of 
their  departure  for  the  West  Indies. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  release 
themselves  from  their  irons,  soon  over- 
powered the  crew,  and  put  to  death  all 
the  Europeans,  excepting  a cabin  boy, 
who  had  concealed  himself  in  the  round- 
top.  The  whites,  however,  had  time 
enough,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection,  to  fire  signals  of  distress, 
which  brought  a great  number  of  boats, 
manned  by  free  blacks,  to  their  aid. 
The  rebels,  sensible  that  they  could  not 
withstand  this  force,  in  despair,  fired 
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the  powder  magazine  to  escape  a second 
slavery.  The  ship  blew  up ; more  than 
five  hundred  Negroes  perished ; about 
thirty  only,  and  the  above-mentioned 
cabin  boy,  were  taken  up  by  the  free 
Negroes  and  saved. 

The  worthy  Isert  himself  had  well 
nigh  fallen  a victim  in  a mutiny  of  this 
kind,  which  broke  out  in  his  ship  a few 
days  after  she  had  sailed  from  Africa. 
The  Negroes,  belonging  to  the  Corean- 
tin  nation,  remarkable  for  resolution 
and  ferocity,  considering  him  as  the 
owner  of  the  cargo,  fell  upon  him  on  a 
preconcerted  signal,  knocked  him  down 
with  their  manacles,  cut  his  face  and 
his  right  temple,  and  nothing  but  a shot 
from  the  forecastle  saved  his  life,  by 
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disabling  the  Negro  who  was  about  to 
kill  him  outright.  The  Danes  at  length 
overpowered  the  rebels.  Many  of  them 
leaped  into  the  sea  forcing  along  with 
them  the  comrades  to  whom  they  were 
chained.  Many  of  the  latter  were  saved ; 
but  others,  in  spite  of  their  resistance, 
were  dragged  by  their  companions  to 
the  bottom. 

Such  frequent  and  multifarious  scenes 
of  human  misery,  horror  and  degrada- 
tion, produced  most  melancholy  effects 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  crews  of 
European  ships ; and  hence  the  inhu- 
manity with  which  many  of  these  people 
treated  not  only  the  slaves  but  even 
their  own  countrymen.  This  traffic  was 
also  attended  with  a deplorable  waste 
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of  human  life,  exclusively  of  the  slaves, 
in  whose  case,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
made  so  lightly  of.  Clarkson^  in  his 
treatise  on  the  slave  trade,  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  his  efforts  so  materially 
and  so  honourably  contributed,  proves, 
on  ineontestible  authority,  that  in  this 
trade  a greater  number  of  men  died  in 
one  year  than  in  a;ll  the  other  branches 
of  British  commerce  in  two  years.  The 
loss  to  Africa,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  traffic,  has  been  moderately  cal- 
culated at  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Of  these  one  half  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  depriving 
the  other  of  their  liberty. 

The  English  reader  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which 
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led  to  the  abolition  of  this  unhallowed 
traffic  by  our  legislature,  to  expect 
any  detail  of  them  here.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  the  instigations  of  private 
philanthropy  in  which  this  measure  ori- 
ginated, and  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  Clark- 
son, Thornton,  Young,  Middleton,  and 
other  benevolent  men,  seconded  in  the 
senate  by  the  united  powers  of  those 
two  great  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  procured 
for  Britain  the  glory  of  setting  the 
example  of  the  suppression  of  a traffic 
abhorrent  alike  to  the  principles  of 
j.eason  and  religion,  a traffic  which  the 
benevolent  Cowper  so  energetically 
reprehended  in  these  beautiful  lines  in 
his  Task: — 
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Man  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own  3 and  having  power 
T’  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  a lawful  prey  3 
And  worse  than  all  and  most  to  he  deplor’d 
As  human  nature’s  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his 
sweat. 

With  stripes  that  Mercy,  with  a bleeding  heart 
Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a beast. 


I would  not  have  a slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I wake,  for  all  the  wealth. 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No,  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart’s 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 

And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o’er  the 
wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  3 if  their 
lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  3 
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They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That’s  noble  an4  bespeaks  a nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing*.  Spread  it:  then 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire^  that  where  Britain’s 
pow’r 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 
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CHAP.  II. 

GUIRIOTS. 

The  gulriots  of  whom  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  form  a distinct  cast  among  the 
Negroes,  which  claims  more  particular 
notice.  These  people,  called  in  Wolof 
quevely  in  Mandingo  jUikiy  are  every 
where  met  with.  Some  attend  the 
princes  and  persons  of  distinction  : they 
have  no  fixed  wages,  but  are  always 
loaded  with  presents.  They  accompany 
their  master  wherever  he  goes,  to  war, 
to  pillage,  and  when  he  visits  the  whites 
or  native  grandees,  playing  upon  a guitaf 
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with  four  strings,  and  singing  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  ancestors.  In  war  they 
animate  the  troops  for  the  fight  by  their 
songs . If  their  master  receives  or  makes 
a present,  they  immediately  strike  up  a 
panegyric  upon  him  in  a shrill  voice, 
with  various  inflexions,  extending  their 
arms,  making  all  sorts  of  contorsions, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  madmen. 
These  praises  consist  in  repeating  inces- 
santly that  nobody  is  so  courageous,  so 
rich,  so  handsome,  so  generous,  as  the 
person  whom  they  are  celebrating. — 
Nothing  can  be  lower  or  more  absurd 
than  their  bombast,  which  very  rarely 
indeed  displays  a single  spark  of  poetry. 
The  Negroes,  however,  whether  from 
vanity  or  the  love  of  flattery,  make  them 
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considerable  presents ; nay,  princes  have 
been  known  to  give  them  even  horses 
and  slaves. 

In  celebrating  the  whites,  the  guiriots 
style  them  bourgue^e,  or  lords  of  the 
sea:  but  whether  they  are  praising 
whites  or  blacks,  the  burden  of  their 
song  is  always  the  same ; it  invariably 
concludes  with  solicitations  for  money^ 
beads,  or  brandy.  The  whites  cannot 
resist  their  importunities  and  their  own 
desire  to  get  rid  of  their  disagreeable 
noise. 

Other  persons  of  this  class  travel 
about  the  country  with  their  families, 
dancing  and  singing  in  every  village  to 
obtain  that  remuneration  which  is  never 
withheld.  This  liberality  of  the  Negroes 
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to  these  itinerant  musicians,  enables 
them  to  amass  considerable  wealth. — 
Their  wives  are  covered  with  beads  of 
all  colours,  and  sometimes  with  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver.  Dancing  is 
the  art  in  which  they  chiefly  excel.  The 
Negro  women,  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  this  amusement,  collect  round 
them,  beat  time  by  clapping  their  hands, 
and  encourage  them  by  songs  suitable 
to  the  movement.  These  dances  are 
always  accompanied  by  drums  and  other 
instruments.  It  is  of  the  female  guiriots 
that  the  young  Negresses  learn  those 
indecent  postures  which  they  exhibit  in 
their  dances.  Among  the  Wolofs  none 
but  the  gumots  can  play  upon  any 
instrument : the  other  Negroes  would 
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think  themselves  dishonoured  by  at- 
tempting it. 

The  guinots  fare  among  their  country- 
men much  in  the  same  manner  as 
theatrical  performers  did  till  within 
these  few  years,  among  a people  who 
prided  themselves  on  surpassing  all 
other  nations  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. Though  applauded  and  loaded 
with  presents  by  princes  and  the  great, 
the  gulriots  who,  by  their  gaiety  and 
buffoonery,  devote  their  lives  to  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  are  so  despised 
by  the  other  classes  of  the  Negroes,  as 
to  be  denied  the  honour  of  burial.  Their 
corpses  therefore,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  carried  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forests,  or  deposited  in  hollow  trees. 
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The  Negroes  consider  them  as  sorcerers 
in  correspondence  with  the  evil  spirit; 
and  the  princes,  after  loading  them  with 
favours,  sometimes  punish  them  with 
slavery. 
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CHAP.  III. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

The  Negroes  are  in  general  good 
hunters,  but  their  success  in  the  chase 
is  rather  owing  to  their  patience  than 
to  their  dexterity.  The  elephant  is  the 
most  important  of  the  animals  of  which 
they  go  in  pursuit.  Their  mode  of 
hunting  him  is  thus  described  by  Mr* 
Park. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ivory  which 
is  sold  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal 
rivers  is  brought  from  the  interior. — 
The  lands  towards  the  coast  are  too 
swampy  and  too  much  intersected  with 
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creeks  and  rivers  for  so  bulky  an  animal 
as  the  elephant  to  travel  through  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  when  once 
the  natives  discover  the  marks  of  his 
feet  in  the  earth,  the  whole  village  is 
up  in  arms.  The  thoughts  of  feasting 
on  his  flesh,  making  sandals  of  his  hide, 
and  selling  the  teeth  to  the  Europeans, 
inspire  every  one  with  courage,  and  the 
animal  seldom  escapes  from  his  pur- 
suers. But  in  the  plains  of  Bambarra 
and  Kaarta,  and  the  extensive  wilds  of 
Jallonkadoo,  the  elephants  are  very 
numerous  ; and  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  gunpowder  in  those  districts,  they 
are  less  annoyed  by  the  natives.  Scat- 
tered teeth  are  frequently  picked  up  in 
the  woods,  and  travellers  are  very  dili- 
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gent  in  looking  for  them.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice  with  the  elephant,  to  thrust 
his  teeth  under  the  roots  of  such  shrubs 
and  bushes  as  grow  in  the  more  dry  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  soil  is  shallow.  These  bushes  he 
easily  overturns  and  feeds  on  the  roots, 
which  in  general  are  more  tender  and 
juicy  than  the  hard  woody  branches,  or 
foliage  ; but  when  the  teeth  are  partly 
decayed  by  age,  and  the  roots  more 
firmly  fixed,  the  great  exertions  of  the 
animal  in  this  practice  frequently  cause 
them  to  break  short. 

There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  elephants  collect  into  large 
herds,  and  traverse  the  country  in  quest 
of  food  or  water  : and  as  all  that  part 
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of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Niger 
is  destitute  of  rivers,  whenever  the 
pools  in  the  woods  are  dried,  the  ele- 
phants approach  the  banks  of  that 
river.  Here  they  continue  until  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
during  this  time  are  much  hunted  by 
such  of  the  natives  as  are  provided  with 
gunpowder.  The  elephant-hunters  sel- 
dom go  out  singly : a party  of  four  or 
five  join  together,  and  each  having 
furnished  himself  with  powder  and  ball 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  corn-meal, 
in  a leather  bag,  for  five  or  six  days’ 
provisions,  they  enter  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  wood,  and  examine 
with  great  care  every  thing  that  can 
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kad  to  the  discovery  of  the  elephants. 
In  this  pursuit,  notwithstanding  the 
bulk  of  the  animal,  very  great  nicety  of 
observation  is  required.  The  broken 
branches,  the  scattered  dung  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  marks  of  his  feet,  are  care- 
fully inspected  3 and  many  of  the  hunters 
have,  by  long  experience  and  attentive 
observation,  become  so  expert  in  their 
search,  that  as  soon  as  they  observe  the 
foot-marks  of  an  elephant,  they  will  tell 
almost  to  a certainty  at  what  time  it 
passed,  and  at  what  distance  it  will  be 
found. 

When  they  discover  a herd  of  ele- 
phants, they  follow  them  at  a distance, 
until  they  perceive  some  one  stray  from 
the  rest,  and  come  into  such  a situation 
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as  to  be  fired  at  with  advantage.  The 
hunters  then  approach  mth  great  cau- 
tion, creeping  among  the  long  grass  till 
they  are  near  enough  to  be  sure  of  their 
aim.  They  then  discharge  all  their 
pieces  at  once,  and  throw  themselves  on 
their  faces  among  the  grass.  The 
wounded  elephant  immediately  applies 
his  trunk  to  the  different  wounds,  but 
being  unable  to  extract  the  balls^  and 
seeing  nobody  near  him,  becomes  quite 
furious,  and  runs  about  among  the 
bushes,  until  by  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood  he  becomes  exhausted,  and  affords 
the  hunters  an  opportunity  of  firing  at 
him  a second  time,  by  which  he  is  gene- 
rally brought  to  the  ground. 

The  skin  is  now  taken  off  and  ex- 
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tended  on  the  ground  with  pegs  to  dry  j 
and  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are  most 
esteemed  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  to  serve  for  provisions 
on  some  future  occasion.  The  teeth  are 
struck  out  by  a light  hatchet,  which 
the  hunters  always  carry  along  with 
them,  not  only  for  that  purpose,  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  cut  down  such 
trees  as  contain  honey  ; for  though  they 
carry  with  them  only  five  or  six  days’ 
provisions,  they  will  remain  in  the 
woods  for  months  if  they  are  successful, 
subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  such  elephants 
as  they  kill  and  wild  honey. 

The  ivory  thus  collected  is  seldom 
brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the  hun- 
ters themselves.  They  dispose  of  it  to 
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the  itinerant  merchants,  who  coriie. 
annually  from  the  coast  with  arms  and 
ammunition  to  purchase  this  valuable 
commodity.  Some  of  these  merchants 
will  collect  ivory  in  the  course  of  one 
season  sufficient  to  load  four  or  five 
asses.  A great  quantity  of  ivory  is 
likewise  brought  from  the  interior  by 
the  slave  coffles  or  caravans  : there  are 
however  some  merchants  of  the  Maho- 
metan persuasion,  who  from  motives 
of  religion  will  not  deal  in  ivory,  nor 
eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  unless 
it  has  been  killed  with  a spear.  The 
quantity  of  ivory  collected  in  this  part 
of  Africa  is  not  so  great,  nor  are  the 
teeth  in  general  so  large  as  in  the 
countries  nearer  to  the  Line,  few  of 
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them  weighing  more  than  eighty  or 
one  hundred  pounds. 

A great  part  of  this  ivory  is  also  said 
to  be  of  inferior  quality  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  collected.  The 
elephants  which  keep  during  the  dry 
season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
remove  in  the  wet  season  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  The  very  heavy 
rains  which  fall  here  form  immense 
marshes,  which  long  supply  the  animals 
with  drink.  The  water  in  these  marshes 
gradually  evaporates,  but  leaves  the 
site  of  them  a deep  slough.  The  ele- 
phant attempts  to  reach  the  water, 
plunges  into  the  mud,  sticks  fast,  and, 
after  useless  efforts  to  extricate  himself, 
perishes  on  the  spot.  Some  months 
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afterwards,  when  the  ground  has  become 
firm,  the  Negroes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  haunts  of  the  elephants  visit  the 
places  where  there  have  been  marshes, 
and  there  find  the  skeletons  of  those 
animals  whose  flesh  has  been  devoured 
by  hyenas  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
They  take  away  the  tusks,  but  the  ivory, 
from  long  exposure  to  the  water  and 
sun,  is  almost  always  [full  of  cracks, 
whence  it  is  held  in  much  less  esti- 
mation than  that  brought  from  the  East 
Indies. 

On  the  hunting  of  lions,  panthers, 
and  other  ferocious  animals,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  enlarge,  as  it  is  but 
accidental  and  undertaken  merely  to 
prevent  the  havoc  they  might  make 
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amon^^‘  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  the 
villages. 

The  most  profitable  kind  of  chase  for 
the  Negro  is  that  of  those  immense 
herds  of  antelopes  of  diiferent  kinds 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
vast  plains  and  forests  of  Africa.  The 
'most  skilful  hunters  preserve  trophies 
of  their  dexterity,  collecting  all  the 
horns  of  the  animals  which  they  have 
killed,  and  forming  piles  of  them  sym- 
metrically arranged. 

The  Sereres  employ  buws  and  arrows, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  clever, 
for  hunting.  In  the  interior  they  poison 
the  arrou^  with  the  juice  of  the  shrub 
called  horn;  but  the  hunter  takes  the 
precaution  to  cut  out  immediately  the 
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part  of  the  animal  struck  by  the  arrow. 
The  best  antidote  for  this  poison  is  said 
to  be  the  external  application  of  the 
oil  extracted  from  the  ground-nut,  and 
the  same  nut  roasted,  and  taken  inter- 
nally. 

All  the  Negroes  of  the  coast  addict 
themselves  to  fishing  ; their  wives  make 
them  nets  of  all  dimensions  with  cotton, 
and  they  manufacture  their  hooks  them- 
selves. In  the  dry  season  the  sea  off 
the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  which  for 
two  thirds  of  the  year  constitute  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  neighbouring 
Negroes.  They  plentifully  supply  St. 
Louis  and  Goree  every  day,  and  dry 
part  of  their  booty  which  they  send  into 
Ihe  interior.  They  sometimes  stand  out 
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in  their  canoes  to  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
One  of  the  best  fish  is  that  which  the 
French  in  these  parts  call  mulet.  To 
dress  it  the  natives  make  a hole  in  the 
sand  on  the  shore ; this  hole  is  filled 
with  wood,  which  is  burned  to  ashes. 
When  the  sand  is  intensely  heated,  the 
ashes  are  taken  out;  the  fish  is  laid 
upon  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  covered  in  like  manner  with  leaves 
and  branches,  on  which  are  strewed  the 
still  red-hot  embers.  Over  the  whole  is 
sand  thrown  in  such  a manner  that  the 
leaves  and  branches  are  gradually  con- 
sumed without  flaming.  In  half  an 
hour  the  fish  is  completely  baked,  and 
is  delicious  eating. 
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Sharks  are  frequently  caught,  and  tlie 
young  ones  are  used  to  make  broth  for 
steeping  couscou. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

DIVERSIONS  AND  MUSIC  OF  THE 
NEGROES. 

The  Negfoes  have  learned  from  the 
Arabs  a game  called  ourri^  of  which  the 
women  arc  passionately  fond,  and  upon 
their  skill  in  playing  which  they  highly 
pride  themselves.  In  a piece  of  hard 
wood  eighteen  inches  long,  six  broad, 
and  four  high,  are  made  two  rows  of 
small  parallel  square  holes.  There  are 
six  holes  in  each  row,  and  at  either  end 
ef  the  board  is  a hole  considerably  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  others,  containing 
round  seeds,  comihonly  those  of  the 
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Ijaobal),  wliicli  are  used  for  playing  this 
game.  Each  player  has  twenty-one 
seeds  to  dispose  of  3 they  play  alter- 
nately, and  draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

The  combinations  of  this  game  are  too 
complicated  to  be  understood  from  a 
mere  description.  They  are  more  nu- 
merous than  even  those  of  chess,  and 
yet  it  is  played  by  females  only.  Girls 
of  the  age  of  ten  years  may  be  seen  seated 
by  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  frontispiece, 
intently  studying  this  game,  and  medi- 
tating for  hours  together  on  the  combi- 
nations which  render  it  so  difficult.  It 
bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  known 
in  Syria  by  the  name  of  mangala. 

The  Negroes  dwelling  be'  ween  the 
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Senegal  and  the  Gambia  are  perhaps  the 
merriest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  disposition  may  probably 
result  from  the  climate,  the  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  above  all 
the  few  occasions  they  have  for  serious 
thought.  . 

With  them  every  thing  furnishes 
occasion  for  festivity  and  amusement. 
We  have  already  seen  that  marriages 
and  funerals  conclude  with  dances. 
They  are  fonder  of  dancing  than  of  any 
other  diversion.  It  accompanies  the 
four  great  annual  festivals  3 there  is  not 
a family  entertainment  without  it,  and 
every  moonlight  night  numbers  of  both 
sexes  meet  to  enjoy  this  favourite  exer- 
cise. Such  an  assembly,  at  which  the 
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utmost  gaiety  prevails,  is  termed  a/o/- 
gaVy  and  is  enlivened  by  the  music  and 
dancing  of  the  guiriots. 

The  young  girls  frequently  meet  at 
the  house  of  one  of  their  companions, 
join  to  buy  palm  wine,  and  afterwards 
go  together  through  the  village,  sing- 
ing in  chorus  a variety  of  charming  airs, 
always  marking  the  time  by  clapping 
their  hands.  Their  songs  have  never 
more  than  two  or  three  couplets,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  repetition,  they 
are  by  no  means  monotonous.  On 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
sea  coasts,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
one  or  even  two  miles  distant  may  be 
heard  singing  the  same  song,  and  alter- 
nately answering  one  another. 
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The  songs  of  the  Fulahs  are  sweet  and 
melancholy,  and  have  a charm  which  it 
is  impossible  to  withstand. 

The  instruments  with  which  the  Ne- 
groes accompany  their  dances  and  songs 
are  few  in  number,  ill  made,  and  all 
produce , dull  and  far  from  melodious 
tones. 

The  drum  is  their  principal  instru- 
ment. It  is  made  of  hard  but  very  thin 
wood,  being  generally  about  three  feet 
long,  open  at  one  end  only,  and  covered 
with  a strong  skin  tightly  stretched 
over  it.  It  is  struck  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  and  serves  to  mark  the 
time  in  all  their  dances. 

They  have  also  a kind  of  kettle-drum, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  in  the  form 
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of  a pounce-box.  It  is  made  of  two 
hollow  pieces  of  wood,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  clapped  together.  The  two 
ends  are  then  covered  with  a skin 
stretched  with  leather  thongs,  which 
interlacing  in  one  another  hold  together 
the  two  parts  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
beaten  at  both  ends  with  sticks. 

A sort  of  guitar  is  formed  with  half 
of  a calabash  of  moderate  size,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
hide.  A piece  of  wood,  cut  thin  at 
the  upper  extremity  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  is  fastened  to  the  calabash. 
Over  this  kind  of  neck  or  handle  are 
stretched  three  strings  of  gut,  leather, 
or  horse-hair,  which  are  fastened  to  a 
small  piece  of  wood  at  the  other  end  of 
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the  calabash.  The  bridge  of  this  instru- 
ment is  very  low  and  placed  almost 
close  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
cords. 

The  Mandingoes  have  an  instrument 
called  halafOy  which  resembles  a spinet. 
The  body  is  two  feet  thick,  four  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  In 
front  are  ranged  pieces  of  very  hard 
polished  wood,  so  contrived  that  each 
of  them  gives  out  when  struck  one  of 
the  tones  or  serai-tones  of  the  gamut. 
These  pieces  of  wood  are  strung  toge- 
ther by  means  of  small  cords  of  gut, 
which  are  fastened  to  both  ends  of  the 
instrument.  The  musician  strikes  them 
with  sticks  of  hard  wood  terminated  by 
knobs  covered  with  hide.  Under  the 
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pieces  of  wood  which  serve  for  key‘s, 
are  placed  halves  of  small  calabashes  to 
heighten  the  sounds.  This  instrument 
is  too  complicated  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Negroes,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  music,  and  who  produce 
only  a confused  noise  with  the  halafo. 
We  here  present  our  readers  with 
three  songs  in  use  among  these  tribes. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  Alandingo 
people,  the  second  to  the  Sereres,  and 
the  third  is  a Wolof  melody.  They 
have  been  written  down  by  a gentleman 
well  skilled  in  music,  who  has  exercised 
the  most  scrupulous  care  in  preserving 
the  original  features  of  rhythm  and 
melody. 

These  songs  give  rise  to  some  inter-- 
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esting  remarks,  both  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  melody,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities of  rhythm  and  measure. 

The  first  air  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
essentially  differing  from  each  other> 
(from  a to  and  from  5 to  c) ; the  first 
part  is  a movement  of  a very  marked 
character  3 the  second  presents  a mix- 
ture of  common  and  triple  measures. 
The  air  is  throughout  of  the  diatonic  ge- 
nus, and  belongs  to  the  key  of  C major, 
of  which  it  embraces  the  whole  scale ; a 
natural  ease  is  observable  in  its  modula- 
tion \ the  conduct  of  the  melody  is  good  j 
it  is  not  only  easily  capable  of  a harmo- 
nic accompaniment,  but  seems  really  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  preconceived  har- 
mony. The  two  parts  are  of  very  op- 
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posite  characters  5 the  first  is  light  arid 
lively,  the  second  serious  and  collected. 
The  changes  of  measure  in  the  second 
part  may  by  some,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  barbarisms  5 but 
whatever  be  the  merits  of  such  changes, 
it  is  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  most  cul- 
tivated nation  of  antiquity  almost  con- 
stantly adopted  such  alterations  in  the 
measure  of  a song,  and  deemed  them  of 
great  effect  in  a well  ordered  melody. 
Although  they  are  very  unusual  in  our 
compositions,  every  connoisseur  must 
recollect  instances  of  their  casual  occur- 
rence, and  their  scarcity  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
executing  music  thus  checkered  as  to 
time,  especially  when  several  voices  or 
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instruments  are  to  perform  in  simulta- 
neous harmony,  than  to  any  objection 
on  the  ground  of  assthetic  unfitness. 
If  our  melodies  are  allowed  to  wander 
from  key  to  key,  and  from  forte  to 
piano,  why  should  an  occasional  change 
of  time  not  be  deemed  equally  admissi- 
ble, as  contributing  to  variety  of  ex- 
pression ? The  modern  school  of  poets 
is  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  melodizing  their  various 
metrical  fancies,  a Mandingo  composer 
might,  for  aught  we  know,  prove  more 
successful,  or  at  least  less  perplexed, 
than  Mr.  Bishop  or  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
But  to  return  to  our  air,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
progress  of  the  melody  from  the  4th  to 
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tlie  5tli  bar.  Altlioug'li  tlie  tune  is  not 
harmonized,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
mistake,  in  these  bars,  at  least  a latent 
feeling  of  the  effect  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh.  The  melody,  if  to  be  harmo- 
nized, demands  the  chord  G 7,  and  one 
can  hardly  persuade  one’s  self  but  the 
Mandingo  bard,  in  devising  such  a pro- 
gression, had  this  harmony  in  his  ear ; 
indeed  an  essential  part  of  it  is,  suc- 
cessively, at  least,  upon  paper. 

The  second  is  a Serere  air,  a boat 
song,  sung  by  the  crew  whilst  rowing. 
It  is  more  simple  and  more  common 
than  the  above,  and  seems  to  appertain 
almost  entirely  to  what  the  Greeks 
termed  the  Phrygian  mode.  According 
to  our  system  of  harmony  we  should 
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refer  it  to  the  key  of  D minor,  although 
it  deviates  in  some  respects  from  our 
manner  of  modulating.  The  letters  R 
above  the  slave  shew  the  moment  when 
the  oars  are  raised,  and  the  letter^  L 
denote  their  being  lowered  into  the 
water.  This  air,  therefore,  is  most 
strictly  regular  as  to  rhythm.  What- 
ever may  be  the  interior  changes  from 
triple  to  common  measure,  the  time 
which  the  respective  changes  consume 
must  be  equal ; for  what  can  be  more 
iso/jhronous  than  the  movement  of  the 
oars  of  a well  trained  boaUs-crew  ? 
Simple,  however,  as  this  composition 
may  appear,  its  execution  in  strict 
time  is  likely  to  put  our  best  timeists 
to  a severe  trial ; and  were  Mr.  Braham 
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himself  with  the  paper  in  his  hand  to 
direct  the  strokes  of  a six-oared  wherry, 
the  jolly  watermen,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  form  a very  exalted  opinion  of 
his  steadiness  in  musical  measure,  Our 
Serere  songsters,  we  entertain  no  doubt, 
would  obtain  the  prize  in  a trial  of  skill 
with  the  first  vocalist  in  Europe. 

The  third  air,  like  the  first,  is  entirely 
in  the  key  of  C majors  but  it  presents 
a very  remarkable  singularity  in  regard 
to  time.  It  is  in  ^ time,  i.  e.  it  consists 
throughout  of  measures  of  Jive  crotchets 
each,  which  are  perfectly  symmetrical, 
and  of  easy  execution.  A measure  of 
this  description,  in  a popular  song  of  a 
nation  so  little  advanced  in  civilization, 
is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  ; and 
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the  circumstance  may  be  considered 
as  a proof  that  such  a measure  is  far 
from  being  so  great  a deviation  from 
nature  as  is  generally  maintained.  The 
tempo  in  question  occurs  frequently  in 
the  national  airs  of  the  Biscayans  and 
of  other  Spanish  provinces.  Its  intro- 
duction into  our  system  has  occasionally 
been  attempted,  and  compositions  in  A 
time  have  been  tried  by  great  masters, 
but  never  with  any  success  3 no  doubt 
because  the  music  was  imperfectly 
executed  by  the  performers,  and  little 
relished  by  the  auditors  to  whom  it  was 
an  utter  novelty.  The  accentuation  in 
such  a time  is  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  even  liable  to  discussion. 
Many  trials  and  good  training  alone  can 
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enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proper  effects 
and  use  of  such  a tempo.  Here>  too, 
it  would  then  seem  that  we  have  our 
betters  in  music  among  the  African 
tribes.  We  are  ready  to  stake  our 
Wolof  virtuoso’s  execution  of  the  grace- 
fully pathetic  air  Boor e boor, so  reca^'" 
against  the  efforts  of  Madame  Catalani 
in  the  same  composition. 

Among  the  uncultivated  Negroes  may 
occasionally  be  perceived  sparks  of 
poetic  spirit.  W'e  have  already  treated 
of  their  itinerant  bards,  or  guiriots, 
who  adapt  their  extempore  compositions 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  circumstances. 
Mungo  Park  gives  an  affecting  instance 
of  poetic  talent,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  humanity  and  kindness  in  the  softer 
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sex  in  Africa.  One  tempestuous  even- 
ing this  bold  adventurer,  destitute  of 
food,  and  deserted  by  all,*was  obliged 
to  stop  under  a tree  for  the  night. — 
Here  his  situation  excited  the  pity  of  a 
passing  Negro  woman.  She  humanely 
conducted  him  to  her  hut,  lighted  a 
lamp,  spread  a mat  for  him  to  sit  upon, 
went  out  and  procured  a fish,  which  she 
broiled  for  his  supper,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  might  lie  down  and 
sleep  without  apprehension.  After  he 
had  composed  himself  to  rest,  the  fe- 
males living  in  the  house  of  his  benefac- 
tress continued  spinning  cotton,  and 
one  of  them  sung  an  extempore  song  ^ 
relative  to  their  guest.  The  air  was 
sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words, 
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literally  translated,  were  these  : — The 
winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell. — The 
poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came 
and  sat  under  our  tree. — He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk  ^ no  wife  to 
grind  his  corn. — Chorus.  Let  us  pity 
the  white  man  5 no  mother  has  he  to 
bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn.^’ 

In  another  place  Mr.  Park  pays  a just 
tribute  to  the  kindness  shown  him  on  va- 
rious occasions  by  females.  In  all  my 
wanderings  and  wretchedness,”  says  he, 

I found  them  uniformly  kind  and  com- 
passionate, and  I can  truly  say,  as  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Ledyard,  has  said  before 
me : to  a woman  I never  addressed  myself 
in  the  language  of  decency  and  friend- 
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ship  without  receiving  a*  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  If  I was  hungry  or 
thirsty,  wet,  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate, like  the  men,  to  perform  a gene- 
rous action.  In  so  free  and  so  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  re- 
lief, that  if  I was  dry,  I drank  the  sweet- 
est draught,  and  if  hungry,  I ate  the 
coarsest  morsel  with  a double  relish.^^ 

The  Negroes,  in  their  social  parties, 
are  very  fond  of  listening  to  stories 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Arabian  Nights,  but  in  general  are  of 
a more  ludricous  cast.  The  following 
is  given  by  Mungo  Park  as  a specimen 
of  them  : — 

Many  years  ago  the  people  of  Doo- 
masansa,  a town  on  the  Gambia,  were 
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much  annoyed  by  a lion  that  came  every 
night  and  took  away  some  of  their  cat- 
tle. By  continuing  his  depredations, 
the  people  were  at  length  so  much  en- 
raged, that  a party  of  them  resolved  to 
go  and  hunt  the  monster.  They  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  search  of  the 
common  enemy,  which  they  found  con- 
cealed in  a thicket;  and  immediately 
firing  at  him,  were  lucky  enough  to 
wound  him  in  such  a manner,  that,  in 
springing  from  the  thicket  towards  the 
people,  he  fell  down  among  the  grass, 
and  was  unable  to  rise.  The  animal, 
however,  manifested  such  appearances 
of  vigour,  that  nobody  cared  to  ap- 
proach him  singly,  and  a consultation 
was  held  concerning  the  properest 
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means  of  taking  him  alive ; a circum- 
stance, it  was  said,  which,  while  it  fur- 
nished undeniable  proof  of  their  prowess, 
would  turn  out  to  great  advantage,  it 
being  resolved  to  convey  him  to  the 
coast  and  sell  him  to  the  Europeans. 
While  some  persons  proposed  one  plan 
and  some  another,  an  old  man  offered  a 
scheme.  This  was  to  strip  the  roof  of 
a house  of  its  thatch,  and  to  carry  the 
bamboo  frame  (the  pieces  of  which  are 
well  secured  together  by  thongs)  and 
throw  it  over  the  lion.  If,  in  approach- 
ing him,  he  should  attempt  to  spring 
upon  them,  they  had  noticing  to  do  but 
to  let  down  the  roof  upon  themselves, 
and  fire  at  the  lion  through  the  rafters. 
This  proposition  was  approved  and 
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adopted.  The  thatch  was  taken  from 
the  roof  of  a hut,  and  the  lion-hunters, 
supporting  the  fabric,  marched  coura- 
geously to  the  field  of  battle  j each 
carrying  a gun  in  one  hand,  and  bearing 
his  share  of  the  roof  on  the  opposite 
shoulder.  In  this  manner  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy  j but  the  beast  had 
by  this  time  recovered  his  strength, 
and  such  was  the  fierceness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, that  the  hunters,  instead  of 
proceeding  any  farther,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by 
covering  th^selves  with,  the  roof. 
Unfortunately  the  lion  was  too  nimble 
for  them : for,  making  a spring  while 
the  roof  was  setting  down,  both  the 
beast  and  his  pursuers  were  caught  in 
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the  same  cage,  and  the  lion  devoured 
them  at  his  leisure,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment and  mortification  of  the  people 
of  Doomasansa,  at  which  place  it  is 
dangerous  even  at  this  day  to  tell  the 
story ; for  it  is  become  the  subject  of 
laughter  and  derision  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  nothing  will  en- 
rage an  inhabitant  of  that  town  so 
much  as  desiring  him  to  catch  a lion 
alive. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  BAOBAB. 

The  succeeding  chapters  we  shall 
devote  to  a description  of  a few  of  the 
remarkable  productions  of  Nature,  met 
with  in  the  countries  of  which  these 
volumes  have  treated,  beginning  with 
the  monarch  of  the  African  forests,  the 
baobab. 

The  energy  of  nature  under  a vertical 
sun,  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  organized  beings,  but  also 
in  the  gigantic  forms  of  many  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes.  In  this 
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respect,  Africa  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
favoured  by  nature.  Neither  the  East 
Indies,  nor  even  the  tropical  regions  of 
America,  though  under  the  same  lati- 
tudes with  Africa,  can  upon  the  whole 
compare  with  the  latter. 

Without  taking  into  the  account  that 
Africa  possesses  five  times  as  many 
species  of  quadrupeds  as  Asia,  and  three 
times  the  number  found  in  the  whole 
of  America,  let  us  merely  consider  the 
largest  animals  of  various  classes,  in 
the  two  kingdoms  of  organised  nature. 

If  the  race  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhi- 
» 

noceros  be  indigenous  in  Asia  as  well  as 
Africa,  yet  the  latter  numbers  among 
her  quadrupeds,  the  stupendous  hip- 
popotamus, the  colossal  camelopard. 
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the  prodigious  sea-cow,  and  the  largest 
species  of  antelopes  and  apes. 

The  giant  among  birds,  the  ostrich, 
which  though  carrying  two  men  upon 
its  back  can  nearly  equal  a race-horse 
in  speed,  is  also  a native  of  Africa ; and 
the  eagle,  called  maunt,  which  builds  a 
nest  three  feet  deep,  seemed  to  Adan- 
son  to  be  little  inferior  in  size  to  that 
largest  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  presents  a 
still  greater  abundance  of  extraordinary 
subjects ; and  the  power  of  vegetation 
in  the  forests  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  Eu- 
ropeans can  scarcely  form  any  concep- 
tion of  it. 

Adanson  witnessed  the  devastations 
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cuased  by  a prodigious  army  of  locusts 
on  the  Senegal.  It  obscured  the  sun 
on  a serene  day  like  a large  cloud.  It 
was  elevated  from  a hundred  and  twenty 
to  a hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
earth;  and  those  locusts  only  which 
descended  to  rest  themselves  covered 
several  leagues.  These  soon  consumed 
every  thing  green : every  blade  of  grass, 
every  kind  of  fruit,  not  only  the  foliage, 
but  also  the  buds  and  tender  bark  of 
the  trees,  nay  even  the  dry  reeds  with 
which  the  Negro  huts  were  thatched, 
completely  disappeared  in  a very  short 
time.  But,  continues  Adanson,  how 
was  I astonished  when,  four  days  after- 
wards, I beheld  the  trees  covered  as 
luxuriantly  with  new  leaves  as  if  they 
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had  scarcely  suffered  at  all.  So  striking* 
a phenomenon  cannot  take  place  except 
under  such  a sky,  and  in  a soil  which, 
as  Isert  attests,  yields  to  the  Negro 
more  than  a hundred-fold  return,  and 
according  to  Adanson,  produces  almost 
without  culture,  the  papaw,  the  guyava, 
the  pine-apple,  many  sorts  of  pepper 
and  ginger,  together  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
a foot  and  a half  thick.  Such  a region 
alone  could  rear  those  immense  masses 
of  wood  to  which  we  are  about  to  call 
the  reader^s  attention,  and  among  which 
the  baobab  occupies  the  first  place. 

Bosmann,  and  after  him  Smith,  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
lieight  of  the  silk-cotton  tree.  The 
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former  says  that  he  has  seen  trees  of 
this  species,  the  tops  of  which  could 
not  be  reached  with  any  fowling-piece, 
and  Smith  calls  them  trees  of  an 
unaccountable  size.”  According  to 
Jacquin,  the  celebrated  botanist,  they 
indeed  attain  the  height  of  a hundred 
feet  in  the  West  Indies  : but  Adanson 
affirms  that  the  ceyba,  called  in  western 
Africa  bentang,  surpasses  all  those 
trees  in  height,  growing  to  a hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  trunk  at  the 
bottom  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  5 it  rises 
perfectly  straight  for  sixty  feet  without 
branches ; and  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  bark,  and  still  more  by  the 
beautiful  contour  of  the  crown.  The 
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wood  of  the  ceyha  is  extremely  flexible. 
The  Negroes  work  up  the  trunk  into 
canoes  3 the  short  silky  wool  which 
surrounds  the  seeds,  serves  them  for 
stuffing-  pillows  and  bolsters ; and  the 
seeds  themselves  furnish  a dish  which 
they  think  palatable. 

The  farohier,  a tree  of  still  greater 
height,  is  as  common  near  the  Senegal 
as  the  bentang.  It  is  a species  of 
mimosa^  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
mtta.  Its  wood  is  extremely  hard  and 
heavy:  it  bears  yellow  pods  above  a 
foot  long,  containing  black  seeds  resem- 
bling lentils,  enveloped  in  a fine,  mealy, 
yellow  powder,  like  the  flour  of  sulphur. 
This  meal  has  a sweet  mucilaginous 
taste  j when  eaten  by  itself  it  is  clammy ; 
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but,  when  mixed  with  milk  or  water, 
it  constitutes  a very  pleasant  and  nou- 
rishing article  of  diet. 

All  these  large  African  trees  are^^ 
nevertheless,  surpassed  by  the  baobab, 
or  monkey’s-bread  tree,  the  goni  of  the 
Negroes.  This  tree,  when  full  grown, 
is  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  consequently  seventy-eight 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The 
branches,  which  commence  at  the  height 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  shoot  out  nearly 
in  a horizontal  direction,  and  each  forms 
as  it  were  a thick  tree  often  sixty 
feet  in  length;  as  their  own  weight 
bends  down  their  ends  toward  the 
ground,  they  conceal  the  parent  trunk, 
in  this  manner  they  form  a prodi- 
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gious  mass  of  foliage,  a hundred  and 
twenty  or  a hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  roots  are  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  mass.  In  a spot 
where  the  earth  had  been  washed  away, 
a Negro  shewed  Adanson  parts  of  a root 
a hundred  and  ten  feet  long  5 from  its 
thickness  it  might  fairly  be  estimated  to 
extend  forty  or  fifty  feet  farther;  and 
yet  the  tree  to  which  it  belonged  was 
by  no  means  one  of  the  largest. 

The  baobab  attains  this  stupendous 
size  but  very  slowly,  though,  in  its  first 
years  its  growth  is  pretty  rapid.  In 
Magdalen  Island,  near  Goree,  Adanson 
saw  in  1749  two  baobabs,  on  which 
European  voyagers  had  cut  their  names 
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and  the  date  of  the  year ; the  earliest 
of  these  is  1449,  and  there  are  others 
anterior  to  1490.  The  letters  were 
above  six  inches  long,  and  the  names 
occupied  above  two  feet,  or  a thirteenth 
part  of  the  circumference,  which  was 
then  26  feet.  In  1726,  when  the  same 
tree  was  examined  by  Golberry,  its 
circumference  had  increased  to  27  feet 
and  some  inches.  From  various  data 
and  observations  Adanson  seeks  to  de- 
monstrate, that  a tree  of  this  size  must 
be  at  least  eight  hundred  years  old ; 
and  that  the  largest  of  the  species,  on 
account  of  the  very  slow  rate  at  which 
they  increase  after  attaining  a certain 
age,  must  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
not  long  after  the  general  deluge. 
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The  most  extraordinary  of  these 
vegetable  monsters,  of  which  we  find 
any  account,  is  that  of  which  Golberry 
has  given  a very  particular  description. 
It  is  situated  near  Dock  Gagiiack,  a vil- 
lage of  Cay  or,  not  far  firom  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  1786  measured  34  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  104  in  circumference.  The 
principal  branches  shot  out  at  the 
height  of  about  30  feetj  and  though 
they  were  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant foliage,  the  hand  of  time  had  formed 
in  the  prodigious  trunk  a cavern  more 
than  twenty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
in  diameter.  The  entrance,  to  which 
the  Negroes  have  given  a tolerably 
regular  form,  that  of  a pointed  Gothic 
arch,  is  17  feet  high  and  nine  in  its 
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greatest  width.  On  either  side  of  this 
entrance  is  sculptured  a pilaster  three 
feet  broad,  covered  with  figures  of 
flowers  and  animals  in  relievo.  These 
embellishments,  rudely  executed  indeed, 
seem  to  attest  a much  higher  antiquity 
than  the  discovery  of  this  part  of  Africa 
by  the  European^.  The  interior  exhibits 
the  protuberances  that  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a natural  cavern;  but  the 
Negroes  have  polished  the  surface  in 
some  places  and  sculptured  upon  it 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  This 
cavern  is  the  customary  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
environs,  who  there  meet  morning  and 
evening  to  smoke  their  pipes  seated  in; 
a circle  on  the  ground  and  to  enjoy  the 
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supreme  gratification  of  Negroes,  that 
of  passing  several  hours  in  doing  no- 
thing but  gossiping. 

The  flowers  of  the  baobab,  like  the 
tree  itself,  are  of  extraordinary  size. 
When  expanded  they  are  four  inches 
long  and  six  l)road,  and  form  a white 
corolla  of  five  leaves.  The  fruit,  about 
a foot  and  a half  in  length,  is  of  the 
form  of  a longish  melon,  and  contains 
kidney-shaped  seeds,  enveloped  in  a 
soft  substance.  This  fruit,  though  eat- 
able, is  not  very  palatable;  but  the 
pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is 
considered  as  highly  antiseptic,  and  is 
employed  in  fluxes  and  other  diseases 
with  the  most  decided  benefit.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  preserved  with  sugar. 
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The  juice  taken  fresh  has  a pleasant 
acid  taste  and  quenches  thirst. 

The  leaves  possess  similar  properties. 
By  means  of  a decoction  of  these  alone 
Adanson  and  a French  officer  escaped 
the  putrid  fever  prevalent  on  the  Sene- 
gal : it  also  protected  them  from  the  dy- 
sentery. The  natives  therefore  dry  the 
leaves  and  eat  them  pulverized  with 
their  food. 

The  Negroes  burn  the  spoiled  fruit, 
and  with  the  ashes  mixed  with  palm  oil 
they  make  a very  useful  soap. 

The  people  of  Congo  make  sacks  of 
the  inner  net-like  bark. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  SHEA  OR  BUTTER  TREE. 

Among' the  many  curiosities  produced 
by  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  the 
least  remarkable  is  the  tree  which 
yields  a vegetable  butter.  The  first 
precise  account  given  of  this  tree  is 
that  furnished  by  Mungo  Park. 

The  shea-tree,’^  says  this  traveller, 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  some 
parts  of  Bambarra.  These  trees  are 
not  planted,  but  grow  spontaneously 
in  the  woods,  and  in  clearing  wood-land 
for  cultivation,  every  tree  is  cut  down 
but  the  shea.  In  appearance  it  very 
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much  resembles  the  American  oak,  and 
the  fruit,  from  the  kernel  of  which, 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared, 
by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water,  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a Spanish 
olive.  The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a 
sweet  pulp  under  a thin  green  rind ; 
and  the  butter  produced  from  it,  besides 
the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the  u hole 
year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and 
to  my  palate  a richer  flavour  than  the 
best  butter  I ever  tasted,  made  from 
eow^s  milk.  The  growth  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  commodity  seem  to  be 
among  the  first  objects  of  African  indus- 
try in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states  5 
and  it  constitutes  a main  article  of  their 
inland  commerce.'^ 
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This  butter  is  not  only  eaten,  but 
also  used  medicinally,  when  rubbed  in 
warm  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic affections  and  nervous  debility. 

According  to  Romer,  the  butter  tree 
is  not  the  only  African  vegetable  that 
produces  a useful  fatty  substance. 
That  traveller  states,  that  he  saw  a 
kind  of  tallow,  which  was  brought  from 
the  interior  to  the  Gold  Coast.  It  was 
not  quite  so  hard  as  animal  fat,  and 
was  moreover  somewhat  astringent. 
There  might  be  room  to  suppose  that 
this  production  was  no  other  than  the 
vegetable  buttery  but  the  Negroes 
assured  Romer  that  this  tallow  was 
obtained  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
palm-oil,  by  breaking  a branch  of  the 
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tree,  and  placing  under  it  a vessel  into 
which  the  fat  drops,  and  where  it  is 
left  to  harden.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  tallow  here  mentioned  is  the 
produce  of  a species  of  palm. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  GALAGO. 

The  galago  of  the  Senegal,  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  engraving,  is  a very 
gentle  animal,  of  the  size  of  the  rat, 
with  a tail  longer  than  its  body.  The 
ears  are  large  and  naked,  and  the  eyes 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  noctur- 
nal animals.  The  hinder  legs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  very  long  soles  to  the 
feet.  The  colour  of  the  galago  is  a 
yellowish  gray.  It  lives  almost  entirely 
upon  trees,  makes  its  nest  in  the  hol- 
low’s of  their  trunks,  and  subsists  upon 
insects  which  it  seizes  with  great  dex- 
terity with  its  fore  paws. 


^G^alag'o  of“  tk©  Seme  gat 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  TERMITE. 

The  termite  which  is  found  in  the 
East  Indies  as  well  as  in  Africa,  is  known 
in  different  parts  by  the  various  appel- 
lations of  white  ant,  vague-vague,  bug- 
gabug,  and  wood-louse.  It  was  first 
observed,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  on  the  gold  coast  by  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  admiral  Von  Hagen, 
whose  account  of  it  surpasses  in  pre- 
cision that  given  about  a century  later 
by  his  countryman,  Bosmann.  It  was 
not  till  1779  that  a more  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect  as  it  appears  in  the 
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East  Indies  was  received  from  Dr. 
Konig,  then  resident  there,  but  it  is  to 
the  indefatigable  observations  of  Mr. 
H,  Smeathman,  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  ioY  1/81,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
talents  and  buildings  of  the  African 
termite. 

This  family  certainly  deserved  a dis- 
tinct place  among  insects,  and  no  natu- 
ralist has  assigned  it  one  so  appropriate 
as  Professor  Blumenbach.  Among  tlie 
insects  with  four  transparent  wings 
{hymenoptera)  the  termite  immediately 
follows  its  chief  foe  the  ant,  which 
resembles  it  in  so  many  respects. 

Dr.  Solander  reckoned  five  species 
9f  termites  j five  more  have  been  disco- 
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vered  since  his  time.  Though  differing 
in  various  points,  yet  all  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  a talent  for 
architecture,  and  a disposition  to  wan- 
der and  destroy  whatever  comes  in  their 
way  : none  of  them,  however,  is  so 
great  a master  in  the  art  of  building 
as  the  warlike  termite,  the  termes  fatale 
of  Linneus. 

This  species,  like  the  other  termites, 
and  indeed  like  all  the  insects  living  in 
large  communities,  such  as  the  bees 
and  the  ants,  consists  of  three  principal 
classes,  males,  females,  and  insects  of 
neither  sex  or  neuters.  The  first,  says 
Smeathman,  may  be  called  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  state,  for,  adds  he, 
they  neither  labour  nor  fight : these  only 
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are  capable  of  being  elected  kings  and 
queens.  This  superior  order  is  pro- 
vided with  four  wings. 

The  labourers,  like  the  working  bees, 
are  neuters.  These  are  subdivided  by 
Smeathman,  into,  firstly,  the  labourers, 
properly  so  called,  the  drudges  of  the 
community,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
architects  of  their  large  habitation ; 
and  secondly,  the  soldiers,  or  fighting 
termites.  The  latter  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  defend  the  termite  towns, 
and  they  enjoy  the  almost  universal 
privilege  of  the  military,  that  of  leading 
an  idle  life  in  time  of  peace,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  industrious  class  of  the 
community.  The  soldiers  are  larger 
than  the  labourers ; their  jaws  are 
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stronger,  and  somewhat  different ; and 
their  number  to  that  of  the  labourers 
is  only  as  one  to  one  hundred. 

The  labourers  among  the  East  India 
termites  are  upon  the  whole  smaller 
than  those  of  the  African,  and  the 
buildings  which  they  construct  seem  to 
have  the  same  difference  in  their  propor- 
tions. The  account  of  the  former 
makes  mention  of  edifices  as  high  as  a 
man  : Smeathman,  on  the  other  hand, 
says,  that  those  of  the  African  termite 
measure  more  than  twelve  feet,  other 
travellers,  sixteen  or  seventeen  ; and 
Romer  even  twenty-four.  But  if  the 
body  of  a labouring  termite  (see  the 
plate,  fig.  1.)  is,  according  to  Smeath- 
man, only  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
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according  to  Dr.  Konig’s  delineation, 
not  so  much  as  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  so  light  that  twenty-five  are 
required  to  weigh  a grain  ^ the  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  grows  to  such  an 
enormous  size  as  to  exceed  many  thou- 
sand times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  la- 
bourers. 

Though  the  two  most  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  termite  differ  in  certain 
points,  yet  both  agree  in  representing 
the  labourers  as  destitute  not  only  of 
the  distinctions  of  sex,  but  also  of 
sight.  Their  figure,  and  especially  that 
of  the  head,  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
plate. 

Fig.  1,  is  a labourer  of  the  termes  beU 
licosus  of  Guinea,  according  to  Smeath- 
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inan,  &oinewliat  larger  than  nature. — 
tt  shows  the  same  insect  in  the  East 
Indies,  according  to  Dr.  Konig;  it  is 
considerably  smaller,  and  therefore  h 
represents  it  magnified. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  magnified  head  of  a la- 
bourer, according  to  Smeathman. 

Fig.  3,  the  soldier,  according  to  the 
same. 

Fig.  4,  the  head  of  a soldier  magni- 
fied ; in  which  may  be  distinctly  seen 
the  fangs  or  weapons  of  defence. 

Fig.  5,  a female  in  the  winged  state, 
according  to  Smeathman. 

Fig.  6,  the  queen  in  a state  of  preg- 
nancy, of  the  natural  dimensions. 

Such  are  the  insects  which  erect  those 
colossal  structures  of  clay^,  of  such  soli- 
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dity  that  Smeatliman  assures  us  he  has 
stood  with  four  men  on  the  top  of  one 
of  them  to  get  a view  of  any  vessel  that 
might  come  in  sight.  It  is  also  the 
practice  of  the  wild  bulls  to  stand  as 
sentinels  upon  them  while  the  rest  of 
the  herd  is  ruminating  below. 

These  buildings  at  their  base  are 
above  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  near 
them  stand  smaller  cones,  some  of  which 
are  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  others. 

The  termites  begin  their  city  with 
these  smaller  cones.  At  first  they  are 
seen  singly  rising  a foot  above  the 
ground  : presently  more  appear,  all  in- 
creasing in  height,  and  after  the  sub- 
terraneous arrangements  for  the  princi- 
pal cell  and  contiguous  apartments  are 
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completed,  these  small  cones  are  united 
together,  and  covered  over  with  the  ^ 
large  dome  which  shelters  and  defends 
them. 

Smeathman  justly  observes,  that  one 
of  these  termite  cities  is  a much  greater 
work  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  relative  dimensions 
of  the  builders  of  both  structures.  Let 
us  take  the  lowest  statement,  namely, 

12  feet,  and  compare  it  with  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  that  of 
Cheops,  which,  according  to  the  mea- 
surement of  Grobert,  is  448  Paris 
feet  in  height.  The  termite  is  at  the 
utmost  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  | 
his  own  size,  therefore,  to  the  height  of 
his  building,  taken  at  12  feet,  is  as  1 to 
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576,  or  reckoning  it  at  15  feet,  as  1 to 
720.  Now  the  pyramids  are  only  74 
or  75  times  as  high  as  a man,  taking 
his  stature,  for  the  sake  of  a round 
number,  at  six  feet.  Thus  the  propor- 
tion of  the  two  buildings  is  as  75  to 
676,  or  even  to  720.  In  the  first  case 
the  pyramid  of  the  termites  is  seven 
times,  in  the  other  more  than  nine  times 
as  high  as  the  most  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  human  labour.  Our  admira- 
tion will  be  increased  when  we  consider 
that  the  insects  complete  their  edifice  in 
three  or  four  years  5 whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians were  occupied  thirty  years  on 
theirs.  A still  more  important  differ- 
ence between  these  works  of  natural 
instinct  and  those  of  human  vanity  con- 
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sists  in  the  character  of  utility  belonging 
to  the  former. 

A termite  town  contains,  in  the  in- 
terior, as  shown  in  the  annexed  plate,  a 
number  of  covered  ways,  passages, 
stair-cases,  and  bridges.  The  great 
avenues  to  them  (2.)  are  frequently 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  interior  to  which 
these  passages  lead  is  the  great  chamber 
for  the  queen  (marked  1).  Placed 
nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  cone,  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  constructed  of  smooth, 
solid  clay,  like  an  arched  vault.  For 
the  young  queens,  it  is  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter ; but  for  such  as 
are  full  grown,  as  much  as  eight.  On 
the  sides  there  are  several  small  circular 
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apertures,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
one  of  the  labouring  termites  to  pass 
through.  It  is  impossible  for  the  queen, 
when  once  enclosed,  to  quit  her  cell. — 
Around  it  are  numerous  apartments 
inhabited  by  the  qiieen^s  attendants  and 
the  labourers  that  wait  upon  her. — 
These  chambers  communicate  with  one 
another  by  various  apertures  and  pas- 
sages. 

Adjoining  to  these,  according  to 
Smeathman^s  observations,  are  the  ma- 
gazine and  the  nurseries  for  the  young 
brood.  The  queen,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, swells  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
frequently  lays  eighty  thousand  eggs  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  labourers  in- 
stantly take  away  these  eggs  one  by 
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one,  and  carry  them  to  the  nurseries, 
which  are  sometimes  four  or  five  feet 
distant  in  a straight  line.  They  also 
supply  the  mother  of  the  community 
and  her  numerous  progeny  with  suf- 
ficient food.  The  magazines  are  filled 
with  minute  particles  of  wood  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  which  the  labourers 
have  mixed  up  with  the  viscous  juices 
of  plants.  Here  too  are  found  growing 
a species  of  microscopical  mushrooms, 
cultivated  by  the  labourers,  which  Dr. 
Konig  conjectures  to  be  the  food  of  the 
young  insects. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  different  passages  and  aparl;- 
ments,  the  labourers  build  bridges  and 
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staircases  of  solid  clay.  Two  of  tliesc 
(marked  4.)  are  sliown  in  the  plate. — 
They  have  here  the  shape  of  a long- 
necked chemical  retort,  and  are  as  gi- 
gantic in  their  way  as  the  building 
itself.  One  of  these  bridges  is  half  an 
inch,  which  compared  with  the  human 
stature  would  be  twelve  feet,  broad; 
a quarter  of  an  inch  (six  feet)  thick,  and 
ten  inches  (forty  feet)  long. 

The  whole  collection  of  these  habi- 
tations, erected  with  such  ingenuity  and 
labour,  is  covered  by  a flat  inner 
dome  of  solid  clay,  (5).  In  case  then 
the  external  roof,  which  covers  the 
whole,  and  certainly  contributes  greatly 
to  the  warmth  requisite  for  hatching 
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the  eggs,  should  admit  water,  it  cannot 
penetrate  farther  than  the  outside  of  the 
inner  roof,  or  injure  the  inhabitants. 

Here  then  both  the  architecture  and 
design  are  far  superior  to  those  rude 
masses  of  stone  in  Egypt.  There  a 
single  dark  passage  conducts  to  a 
chamber  in  which  the  body  of  a man, 
perhaps  only  of  a bird,  was  originally 
deposited.  In  the  buildings  before  us 
the  various  chambers,  partitions,  pas- 
sages and  galleries,  tend  to  the  grand 
object  of  nature,  the  propagation  and 
preservation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  useful  creatures  in  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  animal  world. 

For  this  reason  nature  was  not  con- 
tent with  bestowing  on  these  apparently 
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insignificant  insects  an  instinct,  by 
means  of  which  they  raise  these  solid 
and  astonishing  structures,  which  far 
surpass  the  works  of  the  bee  and  bea- 
ver 3 but  she  also  gave  them  formidable 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  their  repub- 
lic. 

The  soldiers,  namely,  sally  forth  im- 
mediately for  the  protection  of  their 
native  town,  whenever  they  discover 
any  thing  suspicious,  or  when  the 
building  sustains  any  accidental  injury. 
On  breaking  into  any  part  of  the  struc- 
ture with  a hoe  or  pick-axe,  a soldier 
instantly  appears  and  walks  about  the 
breach,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  enemy 
has  retired,  or  whence  the  attack  pro- 
ceeds. In  a short  time  he  is  followed 
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by  two  or  three  others,  and  soon  after- 
wards by  a numerous  body,  who  rush 
out  as  fast  as  the  breach  will  permit 
them,  their  numbers  increasing  as  long 
as  the  building  continues  to  be  bat- 
tered, During  this  time,  they  are  in 
the  most  violent  agitation  and  bustle, 
while  some  of  them  are  employed  in 
beating  with  their  forceps  upon  the 
building,  so  as  to  make  a noise  that 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet.  At  this  signal,  hundreds 
of  soldiers  hasten  to  the  breach  and 
eagerly  seek  their  enemy.  If  it  be  a 
man  who  has  broken  into  their  nest  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  them,  they 
fall  furiously  upon  his  hands  and  legs. 
Every  bite  draws  blood,  which  they 
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greedily  imbibe ; and  such  is  their  obsti- 
nacy that  they  will  not  lose  their  foe,  even 
when  they  are  cut  in  pieces.  On  ceasing 
to  disturb  them,  the  soldiers  retire  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  labourers,  who 
hasten  to  the  breach  in  various  direc- 
tions, each  with  a burden  of  mortar  in 
his  mouth  ready  tempered.  Though 
there  are  millions  of  them  they  never 
stop  or  embarrass  each  other,  and  a 
wall  gradually  rises  and  fills  the  chasm. 
A soldier  meanwhile  attends  every  six 
hundred  or  thousand  labourers,  seem- 
ingly as  a director  of  the  works  5 for 
he  never  touches  the  mortar,  either  to 
lift  or  carry  it.  One  in  particular 
places  himself  close  to  the  wall,  which 
they  are  repairing,  and  frequently 
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malses  the  noise  above-mentioned,  which 
is  constantly  answered  by  a loud  hiss 
from  all  the  labourers  within  the  dome, 
and  at  every  such  si^’nal  they  evidently 
redouble  their  pace  and  work  as  fast 
again.  Tlie  work  being  completed,  a 
renewal  of  the  attack  constantly  pro- 
duces the  same  effects. 

As  soon  as  the  young  insects  have 
attained  their  proper  size,  they  quit 
their  homes  in  myriads  like  the  bees 
and  ants,  in  search  of  a new  settlement. 
By  means  of  the  wings  with  which  they 
arc  furnished,  they  roam  about  for  a 
few  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  lose  their  wings,  and  become  the 
prey  of  innumerable  birds,  reptiles  and 
insects ; while  probably  not  a pair  out 
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of  many  millions  attain  a place  of  safety 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  com- 
munity. In  this  state  many  fall  into 
the  neighbouring  waters,  and  are  eaten 
with  avidity  by  the  Africans,  merely 
roasted  in  the  manner  of  coffee.  A 
pregnant  queen  is  in  great  request,  as 
a peculiarly  delicate  and  nutritious 
morsel.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  and 
near  their  habitations  there  is  found  a 
species  of  odoriferous  gum,  which  is 
eagerly  sought  after  by  snakes. 

The  termite  is  frequently  pernicious 
to  mankind;  indeed  the  species  here 
described  is  characterised  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  natural  history  as  ^^the 
scourge  of  both  Indies They  are 
nevertheless  highly  useful  and  even  ne- 
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cessary : for  one  valuable  purpose 
which  they  answer  is,  to  consume  de- 
cayed trees  and  other  substances,  which, 
if  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
these  hot  countries,  would  not  only  in 
a short  time  pollute  the  air,  but  also 
stifle  the  rising  vegetation  which  suc- 
ceeds. 

To  obviate  these  evils  Nature  called 
forth  these  little  insects.  In  countless 
legions  they  fall  upon  the  colossal 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  the  tornadoes  of  the  tropical 
regions  have  blown  down,  and  devour 
them  with  incredible  expedition.  In  a 
single  night  they  will  perforate  the 
thickest  wainscot  like  a sieve.  The 
strongest  mahogany  furniture  is  gnawed 
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to  pieces  by  them  in  a short  time. 
They  even  destroy  black  lead  pencils, 
and  make  marks  upon  metal  and  glass 
that  are  not  easily  erased.  Like  the 
ants  they  probably  give  out  an  animal 
acid  peculiar  to  themselves. 

They  make  their  attacks  on  large 
objects  with  astonishing  intelligence. 
As  they  are  averse  to  light,  they  con- 
struct around  the  mass  of  dead  wood 
numerous  passages  of  clay,  under  cover 
of  which  they  prosecute  in  all  directions 
the  work  of  destruction  on  the  strongest 
posts,  beams,  or  trees.  It  is  not  always 
apparent  to  the  view  that  such  trees 
are  dead,  and  their  interior  already  con- 
sumed by  termites:  hence  Smeatliman 
assures  us,  that  he  sometimes  sunk 
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overliead  in  them  to  the  ground,  when 
accidentally  attempting  to  climb  one 
of  these  seemingly  sound  and  healthy 
trees. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  their 
greediness  and  talent  for  destruction, 
the  following  serves  at  the  same  time 
as  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  high 
utility  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 

Frequent  wars,  nay  sometimes  the 
love  of  change,  impel  the  Negroes  sud- 
denly to  abandon  the  most  considerable 
towns.  Many  hundred  wood^  buildings 
are  thus  left  empty.  The  posts  and 
rafters  are  mostly  composed  of  what 
from  its  almost  impenetrable  hardness 
is  called  by  Europeans  iron-wood.  After 
the  departure  of  the  human  inhabitants. 
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the  termites  take  possession  of  such  a 
Negro  town.  In  the  space  of  two  years 
every  thing  is  gnawed  to  pieces  and 
converted  into  dust ; not  a trace  of  those 
indestructible  timbers  is  to  be  found, 
but  in  their  stead  a flourishing  young 
forest  covers  the  rich  soil,  cleared  for 
it  by  these  industrious  insects. 

Different  species  of  termites  winder 
in  large  armies  through  the  woods;  like 
the  ants  they  observe  an  astonishing 
order  on  these  occasions,  and  are  con- 
ducted in  such  expeditions  by  single 
chiefs  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  These 
roving  termites  pay  strict  attention,  ac- 
cording to  Smeathman,  to  the  noise 
made  from  time  to  time  by  their  leader, 
as  already  described-  Probably  that  he 
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may  be  heard  the  better,  he  mounts  on 
the  leaf  of  some  plant  high  above  the 
army,  which  marches  on  below  him, 
and  answers  by  a general  hiss  the  signal 
given  by  its  chief. 

Another  kind  of  termites  (tevmes 
arbonm)  constructs  curious  habitations 
on  the  branches  of  trees.  Their  cylin- 
drical nests,  sometimes  of  the  size  of 
a hogshead,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  height 
of  fifty,  and  even  seventy  feet. 

The  whole  family  of  termites  seem, 
however,  not  to  be  confined  to  vegetable 
food.  Adanson  asserts  that  he  was 
attacked  by  them  when  asleep,  and 
Romer  decidedly  ascribes  to  the  white 
ant  the  propensity  and  faculty  of  de- 
vouring dead  and  even  living  animals. 
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All  the  animals^  he  says,  are  afraid  of 
them  3 and  they  have  been  known  to 
eat  a goat  or  a sheep  entirely  up, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bones. 

The  real  ants  of  the  torrid  zone 
assist  the  termites  in  the  work  of  clear- 
ing away  whatever  can  generate  putre- 
faction, and  are  dangerous  to  man  as 
well  as  to  other  living  animals.  They 
destroy  every  thing,  says  Bosmannj 
there  is  no  animal  that  can  defend 
itself  against  them ; pigeons,  fowls,  nay 
even  rats,  notwithstanding  their  swift- 
ness, cannot  escape  them  if  they  are 
once  seized  by  the  leader  of  the  train. 

In  Congo  they  anatomized  a cow  in 
one  night.  ^"Up,  father,  up,"^  cried 
the  Negroes  who  were  there  watching 
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with  Father  Carli  during  his  illness ; 
^^the  ants  are  come  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.”  They  swept  the  ants 
from  his  body,  carried  him  from  his 
bed,  and  burned  straw  in  four  places 
in  the  house,  where  the  insects,  which 
filled  the  whole  court-yard  and  passage, 
were  already  six  inches  deep.  But  for 
the  assistance  of  the  blacks,  the  sick 
missionary,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
would  certainly  have  been  devoured : 
for  one  of  the  dreadful  deaths  inflicted 
in  those  parts  on  malefactors,  is  to 
expose  them  bound  to  the  torment  of 
these  insects. 

Smith,  who  followed  the  profession 
of  a surveyor  in  Guinea,  gives  a circum- 
stantial description  of  one  of  their  noc- 
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turnal  visits.  When  I resided  at  Cape 
Coast,^^  says  he,  an  immense  colony 
of  this  black  nation  came  to  pay  us  a 
visit  in  the  castle.  It  vras  day-break 
when  the  van  reached  the  chapel  where 
some  Negro  boys  slept  on  the  floor. 
The  main  army  was  still  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  though  they  marched 
thirty  or  forty  abreast.  As  I always 
rise  before  the  sun,  to  go  out  early  to 
my  surveying,  I was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  black  ants  had  already  stormed 
the  chapel  and  disturbed  the  boys.  One 
of  them  took  a cartridge,  strewed  the 
track  of  the  ants  with  the  powder,  for 
they  are  not  easily  diverted  from  their 
course,  set  fire  to  it,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  blown  into  he  ain 
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